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The very same features that made Greyhound one 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job 


ECONOMY... 


Greyhoundpioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
saving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE... 


Serving nearly all of the 
U.S.A. along 65,000 miles 
of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly more mili- 
tary centers and war-vital 
places than any other trans- 
portation system. 


CONVENIENCE... 


Frequency of schedules is 
now more important than 
ever — saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 
trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 


Just as motor buses have 
always revealed America’s 
natural beauty spots, they 
now reach the factories, 
smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 
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full-time, full-strength—carrying the millions 
who are fighting, working, supporting the war 
effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
Greyhound features mean to America at war. 


COMFORT... 


Wartime passengers cheer- 
fully accept a little less com- 
fort and convenience than 
Greyhound offers in peace- 
time — knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Victory. 


SUPER-COACH... 


The Super-Coach, which 
revolutionized highway 
travel, now transports 
millions of selectees, men 
in uniform, war workers. 
Expect even finer equip- 
ment when the war’s won! 
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IN SWITZERLAND 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE IN SWITZERLAND 


J. Robert Denby 


LR a war-torn world, Switzerland 
still clings bravely to most of her cul- 
tural activities. That does not mean 
the Swiss have not felt the war They 
have, bitterly. But while they struggle 
to survive the present holocaust, they 
look also to the future and the post- 
war era of reconstruction. 


When that time comes, Switzer- 
land’s educational and cultural work, 
both past and present, will have its 
effect in the rebuilding of a shattered 
Europe. At the very least, this tiny 


alpine nation will continue to prove 
that different 
work together, peacefully and for the 
common good. That, in itself, is a 
major contribution. 


“races” can live and 


Switzerland’s cultural life centers in 
her seven universities, the federal in- 
stitute of technology and two colleges 
of commercial science. Ten institu- 
itons of higher learning are a consid. 
erable number when you consider that 
Switzerland has only 41% million peo- 
ple. Until 1939, an average of 2,000 
foreigners studied at Swiss universi- 
ties, but of course this number has 
dwindled to just a few. Nevertheless. 
work goes on. The University of Fri- 
hourg recently completed new build- 
ings. And the country’s first institu- 
tion, the University of Basle, founded 
in 1460, also greatly expanded its 
facilities and opened new colleges. In 
Switzerland's schools, still true to the 
tradition of such native-born educators 


as Rousseau and Pestalozzi, the light 
of free thought and tolerance shines 
brightly in a blacked-out continent. 


Illiteracy is unknown in Switzer- 
land. An important contributing fac- 
tor was the establishment, at an ear- 
ler date than any other European 
country, of free primary schooling. 
All school materials are paid for by 
the state. Yet at the same time the 
government gives private schools great 
freedom of action. Physical culture 
and sports hold an important place in 
school curriculums. For the aim 
of Swiss educators is not only to 
inculcate academic knowledge, 
but also to build character and 
well-rounded personalities. 


While Switzerland’s educa- 
tional contributions are world 
recognized, not so much is 
known about her background 
and participation in other cul- 
tural pursuits. Yet in the arts, 
Switzerland’s role has been by 
The Roman- 
esque, Gothic, Renaissance and 


Rococco periods each left mas- 


no means small. 


terpieces of architecture we can 
still admire today: St. Peter's 
Cahedral with its 
altar painting by Conrad Witz. 
which in 1444 marked a new 
era in European painting; the 
Cathedral of Lausanne with its 
famous Porch of the Apostles: 
San Lorenzo at Lugano; the mon- 


in Geneva, 
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asteries of Einsiedeln and St. Gall; the 
cathedrals of Basle, Berne, Soleure, 
Fribourg and Zurich. All of them are 
creative gems, influenced greatly by 
foreign schools, yet each displaying 
certain characteristics that are purely 
Swiss. In all parts of the country 
there are also abundant ecclesiastical 
treasures — vestments, altars, murals, 
frescoes and stained-glass windows of 
surpassing beauty. 


Among the most charming evidence 
of Switzerland's Middle Age culture 
are the innumerable medieval towns 
and the medieval landmarks, still in- 
tact, in such cities as Berne, Zurich, 
Thun and Basle. Cobblestone alleys 
and arcaded streets, dotted with orna- 
mental fountains, are lined with pic- 
turesque old houses and gaily deco- 
rated Guild-halls. Sometimes, outside 
the town, walls with massive wrought- 
iron gates and fortresses still stand 
sentinel, as sturdy and formidable in 
appearance as they were hundreds of 
years ago. Such are the Munot at 
Schaffhausen, the four-spired Castle 
of Thun, and the famous Castle 
of Chillon, whose grim walls rise from 
the placid blue waters of Lake Geneva. 

In the 16th century Switzerland 
produced several master painters, 
among them Nicolas Manuel, Hans 


Werdenberg, a delightful old-world town in the 
Swiss Rhine valley, is dominated by its ancient 


castle. — Photo by Eidenbenz. 
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The one-time schoolhouse at Hirzel 


Leu, Urs Graf and Hans Holbein, 
who lived and worked in Basle for 
many years, where the best collection 
of his pictures may be seen. Swiss 
musicians were also active. The pian- 
ist Hans Fries was widely admired. 
Senfl was a perennial favorite who 
lived at Emperor Maximilian’s court. 
And in northern Europe, Glarean was 
considered the foremost musician of 
the times. 


Succeeding years brought fame and 
immortality to many other Swiss art- 
ists. There was Fussli, with his all- 
embracing classical knowledge, who 
acquired great renown in England. 
Buchser, Bodmer, Boecklin, Robert 
and Charles Gleyre —all were active 
in the 19th century. Calame and 
Diday were romanticists whose pic- 
tures were particularly admired in 
Russia. Following all these 
Switzerland's most famous modern art- 
ist, Ferdinand Hodler. His strongly 
individualistic paintings and drawings 
are truly Swiss in feeling, and vary 
from the vigorous and often senti- 
mental treatment of northern nations 
to a clear-cut Latin style. Hodler’s 
best known work, The Retreat from 
the Battle of Marignan, is in the Swiss 
National Museum in Zurich. 


came 


in the 
canton of Zurich, Switzerland, where Johanna 
Spyri, the popular Swiss author of “Heidi” and 
many other books, spent her days of childhood. 


The last century also produced four 


The last century also produced 
four giants in Swiss literature: 
Jeremias Gotthelf, often called 
the “peasant’s Homer,,” Gott- 
fried Keller, who wrote mag- 
nificently of Swiss peasant life, 
Conrad Meyer, poet and short 
story writer, and Carl Spitteler, 
one of the greatest prose writers 
and poets of his day. 


Switzerland can well be proud, 
also, of her contemporary artists 
in music, painting and architec- 
ture. Best known are Corbusier, 
the pioneer in modern functional 
architecture; C. F. Ramuz, who 
is today one of the great authors 
in the French language; and 
Arthur Honegger, composer of 
King David, Jeanne d’Arc and 
such colorful impressionistic 
pieces as Union Pacific, which is 
a tonal portrait of a locomotive. 


The Swiss are both music-lovers and 
theatre-goers. The larger cities con- 
sistently see productions of the best 
foreign plays. But national theatre 
production is also strongly supported. 
Swiss plays and traditional dramas are 
presented regularly in Central Switz- 
erland, at Interlaken and Einsiedeln. 





One of the best known national thea- 
tres is the Theatre of the Jorat, in 
Canton Vaud, where Rene Morax be- 
gan his march to international fame as 
a dramatist. 


lorrzued aden has received 
much from the culture of other na- 
tions, and she has also given gen- 
erously. But her greatest role is in the 
humanities—in decency, integrity and 
kindness. In this way Switzerland in- 
spires us even more than with her rich 
cultural heritage and the breath-taking 
scenic splendor of vacation spots we 
Americans will again visit at war's 
end. 


War Swim Clinic 


The War Swim Clinic, a valuable mimeo- 
graphed bulletin of 28 paves, issued by 
Water Safety Committee, Berkeley Chapter. 
American Red Cross, is available through 
Frederica Bernhard, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. This excellent manual is of 
value to all who are teaching swimming and 
water safety, especially under war conditions. 


Address Miss Bernhard at the Hearst Gym- 
nasium at Cal. 


Rathaus Square at Maienfeld near Ragaz-Spa in Switzerland, is a picturesque spot. 
— Photo by Meerkamper. 










EDUCATIONAL 
COLOR SLIDES 


(2x2 Kodachrome Transparencies) 
Expressly Prepared for Class Room Use 
AGRICULTURAL KODACHROMES 
Potatoes - Tomatoes - Cantaloupes 
Lettuce - Walnuts 
COMMUNITY WORKER 
KODACHROMES 
NATURAL SCIENCE KODACHROMES 
161 Slides of North American Birds 
Honey, from the Flower to the Table 
Sea Shore Subjects, Shells, Etc. 
Common Garden Flowers 
Desert Inhabitants 
Over-All Size of All Slides 2”x2” 
Single or Double frame 35-mm. film sizes 
available 
TWO PRICES 
Further Information Upon Request 


Philp Photo Service 
1954 Pasadena Ave. - Long Beach, Calif. 


Food Preservation 


Tix Story of Food Preservation, 
by Edith Elliott Swank, is a hand- 
somely printed, beautifully illustrated, 
authoritative brochure of 100 pages. 
8'4y by 11 inches, and issued by H. J. 
Heinz Company, P. O. Box 57, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 








Mrs. Swank knows her field thor- 


oughly and writes most interestingly 







The monograph has three major sec- 
tions: 1. Why Foods Spoil; 2. How 
We Preserve Foods; 3. How Quality 
Foods Are Made. There are extensive 
































LARGEST and 
FINEST HOTEL 


——$—$—_—————— 


@ Add to the joy of your trip to 
Los Angeles, the thrill of a stay at 
THE BILTMORE . . . an evening in 
famous "Supper Club of the Stars," 
The BILTMORE BOWL, a matinee 
luncheon in THE RENDEZVOUS, 
“Nite Club in the Afternoon.” 


* 


1500 Rooms @ Att Wrrn Batnus 
Singles $4 to $8 @ Doubles $6.50 to $10 
@ THE BILTMORE @ 




















Monrovia Sehool Named in Honor of A. R. Clifton 
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The name of Ivy Avenue Elementary School in Monrovia has been officially changed 
to that of CLIFTON in honor of the late A. R. Olifton, superintendent of Monrovia 
City Schools before becoming Los Angeles County superintendent of schools. 


Warm tribute was paid Mr. Clifton by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, present county superin- 
tendent of schools, principal speaker at the dedication exercises. A portrait of Mr. Clifton 
was presented to the school by Ranney Draper of the board of trustees, and a speech of 
acceptance given by Walter Strandbereg,- president of the student body. 


The Monrovia school board and D. M. Lydell, superintendent, are to be commended 
for this recognition of the valuable services rendered by Mr. Clifton. 


bibliographical notes and a helpful in- 
dex. The many striking illustrations 
admirably supplement the text. 


California teachers, and school peo- 
ple throughout the nation generally, 
will find Mrs. Swank’s excellent book 
of great practical value to them in 
their classroom teaching. It certainly 
should be in every California school 


library. 


The suggestion is made that readers of 
this magazine clip and mail the coupon in 
the January issue, page 5, to obtain this 
valuable book and the 
Teachers Guide. 


accompanying 


Problems in American Life are excellent 
units issued by National Association of 
Secondary Principals and National Council 
for the Social Studies; recent titles are, — 
6. Democracy vs. Dictatorship, 70 pages; 
7. The American Family, 56 pages; 8. Agri- 
culture, 52 pages; 9. Crime, 64 pages; 10. 
Economic Problems of the Post-War World, 
64 pages; price 30 cents each. 


Accompanying this timely series of re- 
source units in secondary schools is Manu- 
ual for Teachers by Quillen on how to use 
a resource unit. Order from NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


Before You Fly 


Henry Holt and Company, with Pa- 
cific Coast headquarters at 536 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, has brought out a 
highly important two-volume high school 
text, Before You Fly, Essentials of Aero- 
nautics, by Robinson and others, a praise- 
worthy classroom-tested book for aeronautics 
courses in secondary 
grades 11, 12. 


schools, especially 


The text, well-planned to sustain initial 
enthusiasm for the new course, is thorough 
with all necessary technical details. Thor- 
oughly tested and taught in District of Col- 
umbia high schools pre-flight aviation 
courses, the Holt text is rapidly coming into 
national use, price $2. A teachers manual 
is furnished free of charge. 


W. J. Sanders, teacher in Visalia Junior 
College, has brought out Volume 3 of his 
Ventures in Verse, a beautifully printed 
brochure of his recent poems. 


The printing class of James Denman Ju- 
nior High School, San Francisco, (John P. 
Burnside, principal) under the direction of 
Paul Coontz, turns out fine work. A poem 
entitled High Flight, printed by the class 
for the student-body, is an example of fine 
typography. 
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Send for free material on Health and 


. Good Grooming for your Programs een 
: ELEMENTARY GRADES 
. Frm the classrooms to the military camps HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
of our country, training in physical fitness CATION CLASSES 
= and personal care are among today’s foremost SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


efforts. In elementary grades, in high schools 
} and in colleges, programs on health and hy- 
giene are contributing to the defense and the 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 


Health and Physical Education 


. morale of a growing generation. iti data 

a hC@#t Created expressly for such projects is our Hygiene 

ol = educational material, available free. So if you Commercial Subjects 
-- @ teach any of the groups listed (right), or Vocational Guidance 


similar classes, you will find our wall charts, 
j teaching pamphlets and student material in- 
teresting and helpful. Send for them today! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 
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l Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. ! 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 
| DENTAL HYGIENE (for any grade) cece. += PERSONAL GROOMING "Mish Schoot, | 
| “Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chatt...............0:c:s000 CJ “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart................ ra 
| (Special editions—for elementary—for bigh school) | 
1 Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count | 
Certificates of Award for Dental Care.................. ‘= ene TN PEI sacs nv conictivcnnnclniiciilicbdbsskaiminttcsccinnius C] 
(Grades One through Six) ° ° 

Teacher's Geide “Dalla 4 Secceutel Student Leaflets and Good Grooming Guides.......... se 
i Program on Dental Health” 00.0... cceeeeeeeees [] Grooming for the Job wall charts...0.00.....0.0....0 oO 
MU SCLES AND EXERCIS E (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 
| “Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart............ Cc “Are you Physically Fit?” student leaflet and checkup............ os" 
I (With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) j 
Dain si ea, ered hd till alae Name of school of colllege................c.ccccscssssssssssssccssssssseseeeseeseee ! 
| ‘ (Where you teach) | 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


THE TEACHERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Edward H. Hurlbut, Director of Publicity, California Teachers Association 


‘Re week beginning Monday, 
April 12th, has been set for this year’s 
Public Schools Week —the 24th an- 
nual observance. The first schools 
week was a product of war conditions. 
War conditions again invest the week 
and point its actitvities. 


Now, as then, teaching staffs have 
been gravely affected through enlist- 
ments. Extra-curricular duties are as- 
sumed by teachers; with 24-hour 
schedules in many localities and all 
schools, from elementary to junior 
college, in dislocation and readjust- 
ment. 


The placid, peaceful pedagogical 
days are done for the duration, whilst 
the Crucible of Democracy refines its 
product for the maximum of effective 
contribution to the war effort and to 
national existence. 


The phrases are worn almost to 
triteness, but most truisms are trite: 
the schools belong to the people — the 
teachers are the servants of the people. 


Annually the week gives to the 
school people the opportunity of ex- 
hibiting, visually and orally, the re- 
sults of their labors in behalf of their 
charges, the people’s children; and of 
rendering the account of their stew- 
ardship. 


There still are educational Tories 
who believe education is only for the 
few. From one concealed pill-box or 
another they are eternally vigilant and 
watchful, sniping away at every 
chance, at costs, at the portion of the 
taxdollar dedicated to the schools and 
to a free public education. 


With a public kept fully enlight- 
ened on the methods and objectives 
of modern schooling a backlog of 
goodwill and understanding is founded 
against the caste isolationists of 
education. 


Public Schools Week is the annual 
opportunity—and obligation—of each 


school teacher in California through 
individual participation to do his or 
her part in maintaining, and strength- 
ening, this vitally essential backlog of 
public good will. 

Charles Albert Adams, founder of 
the week and State Chairman of the 
observance through the years, is espe- 
cially concerned, as are all members of 
the State Committee, in securing the 
fullest possible degree of participation 
by the individual teachers in the ac- 
tivities of their unit schools. 


The importance of the teacher contact 
with the public, whether parents, or others 
interested, can scarcely be over-emphasized 
when it is recalled that more than 1,000,000 
people of the State either attended audi- 
torium meetings, or open houses at schools 
during the observance last year. 


The war note tinctured the an- 
nouncement of the coming week by 
Chairman Adams: 


“To insure the usual successful observ- 
ance extraordinary efforts will be necessary 
this year to overcome the handicap of war 
conditions which confront us. And it is 
because of these conditions that our schools 
should receive especial attention with the 
coming observance.” 


Chairman Adams reviewed in his 
notice fixing the date for the week the 
declaration on public schools made by 
Governor Earl Warren when he was 
inaugurated at Sacramento on Jan- 
uary 4th. 

The Governor said: 


“While our schools must of necessity 
perform services in connection with the war 
effort, we must guard against being side- 
tracked from appreciation of their funda- 
mental purpose. We must remember that 
the schools are maintained for the training 
of our youth. 

“Democracy is not a static form of Gov- 
ernment. It is maintained by constant strug- 
gle. Every generation finds a new assault 
being made against it by new forces with 
new devices and the struggle for freedom 
is always the greatest task of the future as 
it has been in the past. 

“The permanence of a democracy will 
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therefore depend upon the training and in- 
spiration provided for its youth.” 


The sentiments expressed by Gov- 
ernor Warren could well bear impress- 
ment on the minds of pupils and par- 
ents, as well as all members of the 
teaching craft. 

In due time schools will be con- 
tacted for participation by local com- 
munity committees. 

Joseph Burton Vasche, director of 
research and curriculum, Stanislaus 
County Schools, gave a very fine 
thought for a theme for the week in 
last month’s Sierra Educational News. 
Among other practical suggestions for 
the week's activities Mr. Vasche sug- 
gests a slogan could be: “Our School’s 
Part in the Victory Program.” 

It is a war program the schools are 
engaged in. It is this participation in 
the war effort, whole-hearted, effi- 
cient and State-wide, that the public 
should be informed on during Public 
Schools Week; because it is a vital 
work the schools have turned them- 
selves to in the war effort. 

At the same time, as Governor 
Warren points out, we must constantly 
guard against being sidetracked from 
curriculum fundamentals because of 
the pressure of wartime activities for 
the “Victory Program.” 

This truism, too, should be re- 
freshed in the public mind during the 
coming week. 


De Vry Film Library 


Gorvon HALE, general manager of 
DeVry Films and Laboratories of Chicago, 
announces that the DeVry Film Library, 
one of the largest in the United States de- 
voted to 16 mm. educational subjects, has 
expanded its film rental facilities to include 
16 mm. recreational films. 


Each recreational film rented from 
DeVry includes at no extra cost, selected 
short subjects so as to extend the feature 
into a 14-hour minimum program. 


Rental rates are moderate with important 
savings offered to film patrons booking 5 
or more recreational or 20 or more educa- 
tional subjects within a period of one year. 

For free catalog of recreational films, 
write to DeVry Films and Laboratories, 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘Bm 55th session of the California 
Legislature convened at 12 noon at the 
Capitol, Sacramento, January 4. Or- 
ganization in both Houses was com- 
pleted within an hour. In the Assem- 
bly, Charles W. Lyon of Los Angeles 
was unanimously elected Speaker and 
Thomas A. Maloney of San Francisco 
was selected as Speaker pro-tem. In 
the Senate, Lieutenant Governor Fred- 
erick F. Houser of Alhambra, a for- 
mer member of the Assembly, is the 
presiding officer. Honorable Jerrold 
L. Seawell of Roseville was selected 
as President pro-tem. 


Immediately after organizing, the 
Senate and the Assembly, in joint ses- 
sion, passed upon the notices of 
election of the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor furnished by the Secre- 
tary of State. Messages were then 
sent to Governor Culbert L. Olson, 
to Lieutenant-Governor Ellis E. Pat- 
terson, and to the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-elect, Earl Warren 
and Frederick F. Houser, that the 
joint session of the Legislature had 
convened and invited them to come 
to the Assembly Chambers for inau- 
gural ceremonies. Committees from 
both houses were sent to escort the 
gentlemen above-mentioned. 


Governor Olson was first to appear, 
followed closely by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Patterson. Next came Earl War- 
ren, Governor-elect, and Frederick F. 
Houser, Lieutenant-Governor-elect. 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEBY Editor 


As we go to press, official word comes that the St. Louis Convention, AASA, is cancelled. — Ed. 
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Cloud 


They were greeted by Speaker Lyon 
and President pro-tem of the Senate, 
Jerrold L. Seawell. 


Mr. Lyon then called the combined 
session to order and presented Gov- 
ernor Olson who spoke briefly of his 
administration. Following this speech, 
Honorable Phil Gibson, Chief Justice 
of the State Supreme Court, admin- 
istered the oath of office as Governor 
of California to Honorable Earl 
Warren. Governor Warren then made 
his inaugural address. 


Following this, President Seawell 
introduced Lieutenant-Governor Pat- 
terson, who thanked the Legislature 
for all the courtesies which had been 
extended to him and expressed the 
hope that his successor would enjoy 
his position and that the members of 
the Legislature would accord him 
every possible courtesy. 


Legislative Work Begins 


Mr. Houser was then sworn in by 
Chief Justice Gibson as Lieutenant- 
Governor and presiding officer of the 
Senate. Mr. Houser addressed the 
group and promised to use every 
effort to bring credit to the high posi- 
tion to which he had been electéd by 
the people of California. 


The joint session was then ad- 
journed and the two houses began 
legislative business immediately. 

On the second day of the session, 





NUMBER 2 





the Education Committee of the As- 
sembly was appointed. It consists of 
23 members. This is the largest num- 
ber on the Education Committee in 


many years. The members are: 


Nelson Dilworth of Hemet, chairman; 
Lloyd Lowrey of Rumsey, vice-chairman; 
Beck; Brown; Burkhalter; Clarke; Collins, 
George D.; Debs; Dills, Ralph C.; Doyle; 
Dunn; Evans; Gaffney; Hastain; Johnson; 
Knight, T. Fenton; McMillan; Niehouse; 
Robertson; Smith; Stream; Thompson; and 
Weber. Mr. Lowrey is a former teacher in 
Marysville Union High School and Junior 
College; Julian Beck is a teacher in San 
Fernando Junior-Senior High School; Ralph 
C. Dills is a teacher in Enterprise High 
School, Compton; Mr. McMillan is in the 
attendance department of Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


Education Committees 


The schedule of committee meetings has 
fixed Thursdays at 8 p.m., in Room 426 
of the Capitol, as the time and place of 
meeting of the Education Committee. 


The Universities and Colleges Committee 
of the Assembly, which will have much to 
do with secondary education, is made up 
of the following: Gardiner Johnson, Berke- 
ley, chairman; Jesse Kellems, of Santa Mon- 
ica, vice-chairman; Anderson, Bennett, 
Brady, Burns, Lowrey, McMillan, Miller, 
Robertson, and Wollenberg. 


The Universities and Colleges Committee 
of the Assembly meets on Monday nights 
at 8 o'clock in Room 426. 


Standing committees of the Senate were 
not appointed until Friday, January 15. 
The Education Committee, which formerly 
consisted of 11 members, is now made up 
of 9; with Herbert W. Slater of Santa Rosa 
as chairman and Chris Jespersen of Atasca- 
dero as vice-chairman. Other members are: 
Deuel, Biggar, Ward, Carter, Swan, Don- 
nelly, Salsman. This committee meets 
Thursday mornings at 9 o'clock. 


a a number of bills have 
been presented which are of an 
urgency nature and have received 
action by both the Senate and the 
Assembly. 


During the first week of the. ses- 
sion, Governor Warren announced 
that he had appointed a State Tax 
Commission consisting of representu- 
tives of 15 statewide organizations 
which will consult with him, the 
Director of Finance, and members of 
the Legislature in order that a sound 
tax program may be set up. California 
Teachers Association was honored by 
having the Governor name its Presi- 
dent, John F. Brady, as one of the 15. 
The first meeting of this group was 
held in Sacramento on February 1, 2. 


The Retirement Bill prepared for 
California Teachers Association is 
sponsored by Don Field, Assembly- 
man from Glendale. Mr. Field was 
the Chairman of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the Assembly which studied 
teacher-retirement during the past 2 
years and is well acquainted with the 
subject. Mr. Field makes a very splen- 
did sponsor. 


Elementary Education 


The 
tion proposal to increase the minimum 
appropriation for Elementary Educa- 
tion from $60 to $80 has been 
introduced in the Senate and is known 
as §.B. 307. It was introduced by 
Senators DeLap, McCormack, Mc- 


California Teachers Associa- 


Bride, Fletcher, Jespersen and Park- 
man. 


The bill to raise the minimum salary 
of elementary teachers from $1320 to 
$1620, sponsored jointly by California 
Teachers Association and California 
Federation of Teachers, is A.B. 604. 
It is introduced and will be sponsored 
by Assemblyman Dilworth and the 
following members of the Assembly: 
Anderson, Beck, Burkhalter, Call, 
Debs, Clayton Dills, Dunn, Hawkins, 
Johnson, Lowrey, Middough, McCol- 
lister, O’Day, Price, Robertson, Sawal- 
lish, Sheridan, Thurman, Werdel, 
Thompson, Stream, George D. Col- 
lins, Jr., Doyle, Denny, Gaffney, 
Brown, and McMillan. 


The Members 


At the time of the writing of this 


article,* it has been my pleasure to 
meet practically all of the new mem- 
bers of the Legislature. Mrs. Niehouse, 
of San Diego, the sole woman repre- 
sentative in the Legislature, and all of 
the new Senators and Assemblymen, 
will be very splendid legislators. They 
are all demonstrating their ability to 
study and understand legislative pro- 
posals. This is also true of the former 
members who have been returned. I be- 
lieve that it would be very difficult 
to find a State Legislature where the 
members are of such a high class as 
is the case in California. I doubt if 
even the Congress of the United 
States finds members of greater abil- 
ity. It is a pleasure to work with 


* January 22. 
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these legislators and with the various 
committees. There seems to be a 
unanimity of opinion among the mem- 
bers that Education is a very impor- 
tant function of the government. We 
believe that the many proposals which 
will be introduced will have the most 
serious consideration. 


Sam Cohn, recently retired deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction, is now 
director of attendance, Santa Maria Union 
High School and Junior College Santa 
Barbara County. 


* %* 


Donald Keith Tuxford, formerly an ele- 
mentary school teacher at Nevada City, 
recently graduated from Fort Benning, 
Georgia, Officer Candidate Course, Infantry 
School, and was commissioned Second Lieu- 
tenant, United States Army. He is also a 
graduate of Sequoia High School and San 
Jose State College. 


* * 


Oraterieal Contest 


Sixt Annual National High School 
Oratorical Contest, sponsored by National 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion, in California schools is under di- 


rection of Franklin Padan, department 
chairman, 1700 South Second Street, Al- 
hambra. James K. Fisk is department ad- 
jutant with headquarters in the Veterans 
Building, San Francisco. 


Full particulars, including a 6-page illus- 
trated bulletin of information, may be 
obtained by addressing either of these 
officials. California high schools have al- 
ways featured these contests and California 
students have won national honors. 


Secretaries of the Six Sections of California Teachers Association: (left to right) E. P. Mapes (Northern) ; Earl G. Gridley (Bay) ; 
H. W. Kelly (Central); Mrs. Alma Thompson (North Coast); T. S. MacQuiddy (Central Coast); Arthur F. Corey (Southern) 
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THE ENGLISH COURSE 


MAKING THE ENGLISH COURSE ENJOYABLE 


John P. Hill, Teacher of English and Social Science, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
San Diego 


I, elementary school, when the 
children began to lose interest in the 
task on hand, it was very simple to 
say, “We'll stop now and go outside 
for a game of dodge ball,” or, “Let's 
put aside this work and paint pictures 
to illustrate the stories we wrote this 
morning.” 

But last year when I was trans- 
ferred to junior high school, my one 
thought was, “What do I do in my 
English classes when interest lags? 
Obviously we can’t go outside to play 
dodge ball and we certainly can’t 
paint pictures.” The only solution 
seemed to be to make the student feel 
a need for learning English and then 
to keep this interest alive and growing. 

To show the importance of English 
I ask my pupils to tell me why a 
knowledge of grammar is necessary 
not only in everyday life, but also and 
especially in these days of conflict 
and strife. The reasons brought out 
by the students are as varied as they 
are interesting. 

“An officer must be able to make 
himself understood when he gives a 
command,” said Harold. 

Alice replied, ““Nurses have to write 
letters for their patients and read to 
them.” 

Betty countered with, “WAVES 
must be able to give orders quickly 
and clearly. I know because I've read 
about them.” 

“When officers write orders they 
must be able to spell correctly and 
write legibly,” added Frank. 

Tom stated, “Generals must have a 
large vocabulary. They haven't time 
to stop and think of a certain word.” 


Ralph said, “Commas in the wrong 
place can change the meaning of a 
message or make it confusing.” 


These were only a few of the rea- 
sons given by members of my classes, 
but these reasons proved that the 
children understood the necessity of 
learning English. 


To keep that interest alive I add va- 
riety to the study of English by plan- 
ning something different for each day. 
One day we study grammar using up 
to date examples and life-like situa- 
tions. This simplifies the problem 
and more closely relates it to the life 


of the child. 


Another day we devote to litera- 
ture: short stories of famous men and 
women, myths and legends, humorous 
stories, fables, stories of adventure and 
daring, and even “nonsense rhymes.” 
This also gives the teacher a splendid 
opportunity to teach reading. 


Penmanship and Reading 


On still another day we practice 
penmanship or read books of our 
own choice — ones selected from our 
school library or from the public 
library. Incidentally, it is surprising 
to note the number of students who 
select non-fiction books. 


There are many other devices to 
make the work varied and to quicken 
the child’s interest: writing stories for 
the school paper, studying the diction- 
ary, giving oral and written book re- 
ports, writing a play for a school 
assembly, composing papers on timely 
subjects and personal experiences, pre- 
senting dramatizations, writing letters 
to be mailed to friends, debating, read- 
ing aloud for expression and enuncia- 
tion, and doing many other activities 
to keep interest alive. 


A certain amount of routine is 
valuable, however, and to this end I 
use the study of spelling. My pupils 
know exactly what to do when they 
enter the room. Spellers are taken 
out and the children study the words 
assigned for that week. But even this 
presents some variety. One day we 
devote time to pronouncing and defin- 
ing words. The next day we have a 
pre-test. Later on we use the words 





in sentences and exercises until we ar- 
rive at the day for the final test. 


To keep spelling from becoming 
merely a grade in teacher’s book, each 
student makes a graph to show his 
weekly progress. Words are learned 
not just for the examination, but “for 
keeps,” and students are encouraged 
to use the new words in their oral and 
written work. After all, a child must 
know the meaning of the word and 
be able to use it correctly if he is to 
add it to his vocabulary. 


With children underestanding the 
importance of learning good grammar 
and all that it implies, and with so 
many new and interesting devices to 
stimulate their desire to learn, English 
should rank as one of the most enjoy- 
able courses with the students. I feel 
that the teaching of English presents 
one of the greatest challenges that a 
teacher can accept. 


Educational Policies Commission has re- 
cently recommended that 17-year-old pupils 
of ability who have reached senior standing 
in high school may enter college or univer- 
sity immediately and earn a high school 
diploma and credit for one year in the 
higher institution at one and the same time. 


* * * 


Visual Learning Guides 


N ATIONAL Audio-Visual Coun- 
cil, 160 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, offers Visual Learning Guides 
edited by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, pro- 
fessor of education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

These pre-induction training-course 
guides are especially helpful to teach- 
ers who are facing curricula new and 
strange to them. Another series of 
guides, dealing with the training of 
war workers, is now available. 

The pre-induction series cover funda- 
mentals of shop work, of machines, of elec- 
tricity and pre-flight. Also, engine lathe 
and milling machine, health education, 
home nursing, Latin American, American 
history and social studies. 

The guides are sold only in packages of 
50; price $1.45 per package. For descrip- 
tive circular and sample, write to the 
address given above. 


WE DIG FOR VICTORY 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE VICTORY GARDEN PROJECT AT CHICO HIGH 


Patricia Keenan, Teacher; B. W. Shaper, Principal; Ralph Filson, Agriculture Instructor 


aa often said that if teachers in- 
augurate a program, give it their full 
support and enthusiasm in spite of ob- 
stacles, most high school students will 
enter into the spirit and help to put 
the project over. 


With this in mind, Chico High 
school began a Victory Garden last 
spring. While our troubles were many, 
our produce yield was more than 
abundant, and our students received 
much valuable work-experience. 


In fact, our experience has been so 
successful that we are increasing our 
acreage for next spring by using a 
large field which is part of the school 
campus, and have already concluded at 
the original garden site the major re- 
plantings necessary for early winter 
harvest. 


The Victory Garden program was 
designed, executed, and remained a 
purely educational project. Initiated 
by B. W. Shaper, principal, and Ralph 
Filson, agriculture instructor, at a time 
last spring when a food shortage 
seemed preposterous, the garden was 
beset from the first by many difficul- 
ties. 


Donated Land 


Chief among these was the land. The 
spot chosen was donated-land more than 
3 miles from the school, a fact which ne- 
cessitated bus transportation for the student 
laborers. A plot less remote was offered but 
as this one was on a main arterial it was con- 
sidered less desirable for various reasons. The 
administration arranged for students and 
teachers to work during school-hours, whole 
classes rotating in going out one or two 
mornings a week. The morning was chosen 
so that a maximum of labor efficiency 
would be maintained while the day was 
yet cool. 


Of course, the girls worked in slacks. 
Parental prejudices against their wearing 
such clothing all day were soon overcome 
as more and more students clamored to go 
out and women teachers, ordinarily well- 
dressed, appeared in old slacks, too. Thus 
the “gardening” look, — muddy slacks and 


worn-out shoes — became a “chic” style on 
the afternoons of a gardening day. 


But as was to be expected, the greatest 
problems were found at the site itself. Al- 
though the plot was 12 to 14 acres in ex- 
tent, there was no adequate water supply 
available. The school chapter of Future 
Farmers of America volunteered to dig a 
well, excavating to a depth of 10 feet be- 
fore reaching water. 


The soil itself was fair — its main diffi- 
culty being that it was low in nitrogen, a 
condition due largely to the crops previously 
planted. Also there were a great number of 
rocks. However, the greatest headache of 
all—the one which caused more broken 
fingernails among the girls and more gen- 
eral malcontent—was the overwhelming 
presence and ever-increasing onslaught of 
johnson grass and morning-glory. 


Spring planting was delayed as the project 
did not get underway as soon as planned. 
Under the direction of P. A. Paulson, chem- 
istry instructor, various classes planted and 
tended the seedlings in flats at school, while 
waiting to transplant them. As it happened, 
many of these were not used on account of 
the long delay. 


Large masses of student labor served in 
the garden—as many as 50 at one time 
and approximately 300 in all. The greater 
part of the heavy work was done by Fu- 
ture Farmers and members of the “farm 
training” class, directed by Mr. Clarence 
Olson and Mr. Filson. As an educational 
project, our garden served its purpose. 
During the summer the labor turnover was 
extremely high, for, upon receiving the prac- 
tical training and gaining a degree of pro- 
ficiency, the students found that they were 
able to hire out to some other place at better 
wages. Implements used were donated by 
local farmers and implement dealers. 


The garden has been in continuous pro- 
duction since May, 1942, and its produce 
has seldom been a drag on the market. Sell- 
ing through the usual market channels, 
wholesale dealers have always bought what- 
ever was offered them. Several times the 
garden was the only grower with a cer- 
tain item to sell— once we had the only 
sweet corn available in the Chico area and 
the army bought it all! 


As to results, only educational ones 
have been emphasized: 

1. The FFA, under competent direction, 
had actual experience in plowing and do- 
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ing heavy implement work, in addition to 
their well-digging. 

2. Many students had never done any 
farm work. This experience gave them a 
new understanding of the problems of 
fellow-students, many of whom regularly 
arise at 4 a.m. 

3. Nutrition experts say that if young 
people are producing vegetables, there's a 
stimulus to eat them! No figures are avail- 
able on the changed eating habits! 

4. The project as a whole gave the stu- 
dents practice in working together for the 
common good. 


Work hour statistics: 


1. Approximately 750 student-hours worked 
during the period up to the close of school in 
June. This was entirely volunteer labor. 

2. About 75 teacher-hours, also voluntary, 
were worked during school-time. The teachers 
labored along with their students, digging, 
weeding, spading, and harvesting as the season 
demanded. 

3. During the vacation period, June 14 to 
September 26, an average of 5 students a day 
worked a total of 1700 hours. 

4. Also during the vacation period, there were 
two adult workers who acted as overseers, and 
directed things generally. 

5. For pay, the student-workers during the 
summer received from 25-40 cents an hour, 
though many workers preferred whole or part 
pay in vegetables. 


Results in produce: (May to November 
15, 1942) 

1058 Ibs. snap beans (bush and pole). 

1142 lbs. spinach. 

611 Ibs. potatoes. 

50 doz. bunches turnips. 

16 doz. bunches beets. 

30 doz. bunches radishes. 

700 doz. ears sweet corn. 

120% lugs tomatoes. 

7 doz. bunches onions. 

8414 lugs zucchini squash. 

50 2/8 lugs white scallop squash. 

31 lugs table queen squash. 


Casu receipts amounted to more than 
$700. A small profit was shown which 
will be spent for seeds, equipment, etc., 
for next spring's gardens. 

All operations were supervised by Mr. 
Filson, assisted by Arthur Wiebe, school 
gardener, and W. J. Welker, who worked 
during July and August. 

A virtual necessity now, truck gardening 
has been urged upon all householders by 
the government. Students can work these 
gardens at home, using the experience 
gained in the school garden. As a proof 
that such plots are needed, take this com- 
munity for an example. There used to be 
12 or more trucks making regular trips to 
town with produce, in addition to that sup- 
plied by Japanese farmers. Now a mere 
trickle of three or four make the trip, and, 
as a war-industry area with an acute hous- 
ing shortage, our population has doubled 
and perhaps trebled. So there is a definite 
place for school Victory Garden produce! 
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OLIVE MANN ISBELL 


CALIFORNIA’S FIRST “AMERICAN” TEACHER 


Mrs. Mary Caldwell, 5th Grade Teacher, Santa Paula, Ventura County 


W:. are all familiar with the 


name of Horace Mann. How often, 
in our travels, we see it spread across 
the front of a public school which has 
been named for him. Some few may 
ask, “Why has Horace Mann been so 
honored?” But that is very easy to 
explain, for the story of his life and 
works is an old one and accessible to 
all. And when we have learned the 
great part he played in the founding 
of our educational system, we agree 
that hundreds of schools named for 
him is indeed a fitting tribute to his 
honor. 


But how many of us are familiar 
with the part played by his niece, 
Olive Mann Isbell, in the history of 
education in California? We might 
even ask, “Why hasn’t Olive Mann 
Isbell been as proudly honored?” Like 
many another early pioneer, she has 
remained an “unsung heroine” to all 
but a few people. 

And so I bring you her story, out 
of those stirring days of early Cali- 
fornia. For she was the first Ameri- 
can school teacher in this fair state, 
and that under great difficulties. Some 
might even say she did not have a real 
school, as we know the term today. 
And she did not seek to emulate her 
uncle, nor did she lay claim to being 
an educator. She did not even con- 
sider that what she did was worthy of 
especial note. But she did indeed lay 
the beginnings of our public school 
system. 

Olive Mann was born in Ashtabula, 
Ohio, on August 10, 1824. She was 
one of 15 children born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Warren Mann. She married Dr. 
Chauncey Isbell, and moved to Green- 
bush, Illinois. On April 17, 1846, 
they left there to join the Donner 
party for California. 

Fortunately, they missed that party; 
but they journeyed to Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, to join with other families in 
a 23-wagon train to travel the Oregon 
trail. This was before the Mormons 


came to Salt Lake, and the trail was 
only a dim one. The only settlements 
they found after leaving St. Joseph, 
Missouri, were Fort Laramie and Fort 
Hall. 


All the dangers of the unknown 
trail into unknown country, and the 
hardships by the way, were theirs, but 
they did not hesitate nor turn back! 
Brave souls indeed, led by the lure of 
the West! 


At Fort Hall, four families left the 
train for the Oregon country, while 
the rest turned southward for Cali- 
fornia. Only two wagons had pre- 
ceded them over the new trail they 
must follow, but they did not falter. 
At Humboldt Sink they found an In- 
dian who could guide them over the 
mountains to Johnson’s Ranch on 
the American River. Here they rested 
four days and then traveled on to 
Sutter's Fort. 


But the journey was not yet over. 
Runners came to meet the wagons to 


Mrs. Isbell in her later years 


enlist the aid of the newcomers against 
a Mexican uprising. General Fremont 
was in California, and the Mexicans 
were greatly excited over his expedi- 
tion. Trouble seemed to be brewing. 
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While the other men joined Fre- 
mont, Dr. Isbell was left in charge 
of the train, and to help in a severe 
epidemic which had broken out at the 
fort. Then came word to move the 
women and children to Santa Clara 
Mission, where they would be housed 
within the buildings during trouble. 
Once more the wagons moved on, 
and on October 16, 1846, they arrived 
safely at Santa Clara. It was just six 
months since the Isbells had left 
Greenbush, Illinois. 


Feeling against the “Gringos” ran 
high in California then, and with Fre- 
mont and his men in the northern 
part of the state, the Mission was none 
too safe for the Americans. So help 
was asked from San Francisco, and 25 
Marines from one of the boats in the 
harbor were marched down the penin- 
sula to their aid. The Marines were 
attacked near Santa Clara, and the 
men from the Mission went out to 
aid them. Two were wounded, and 
Mrs. Isbell dressed their wounds and 
took care of them. She also cooked 
for the Marines while they were in 
the Mission. 


After their return to San Francisco, 
their captain sent her a piece of calico 
for a dress, as a gift of appreciation 
for her services. Much to her dismay, 
she found that it was pale blue with 
white stripes, and, according to the 
fashion standards of the time, not at 
all suited to her dark hair and com- 
plexion! 


ened was tense around the 
Mission. Many people fell ill from 
camp fever, among them Dr. Isbell, 
and the children were a constant 
worry. Some were getting outside 
the Mission walls and into danger. All 
of them needed attention. So Mrs. 
Isbell opened a school for them, as the 
best remedy for the situation. 


A room about 15 feet square, that 
had once been used as a stable, was 
cleaned up and fitted for her use. An 
opening was made in the roof to let 
in light and let out smoke. Boxes and 
rude benches were seats. One small 
table served as a desk for both teacher 
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and pupils, where she taught them to 
write with quill pens. 

Books were only those brought with 
them across the plains —a half-dozen 
McGuffey’s Readers, a few more 
Spellers, two or three Arithmetics, a 
few Geographies, and three slates! 
But the children quieted down with 
something to do. During recesses 
Mrs. Isbell waited on her husband and 


others who were ill. 


Under such circumstances was the 
first American school taught in Cali- 
fornia. It was opened about Decem- 
ber 15, 1846, and continued two 
months. Once again, Mrs. Isbell was 
helping out in a crisis, to aid her hus- 
band with his many responsibilities. 

The next April came a call from 
Monterey for oxen, to help in building 
fortifications. So Dr. and Mrs. Isbell 
and four other families moved down. 
Soon after their arrival, the Consul, 
Thomas O. Larkin, and a Mr. Green 
came to Mrs. Isbell and asked her to 
open a school there for the children. 
She would receive $6 per pupil for a 
3-month term. 


Fifty-six children were enrolled 
here, about two-thirds being Mexicans 
who could speak no English. And the 
teacher knew no Spanish! But there 
were a few boys in the school who 
had been tutored in English, and they 
helped in no small way. Also, Walter 
Colton, the first Alcalde of Monterey, 
gave material assistance. And so the 
school progressed. Alert blackeyed 
little Mrs. Isbell did not know that 
she was starting the greatest move- 
ment in California, — the education of 
its children. 


In the spring of 1848, the Isbells 
went out to the Calaveras, about 8 
miles above the site of Stockton. The 
Murphys of San Jose, and Captain 
Weber were their partners in making 
a treaty with the Indians, and start- 
ing a settlement there. They were 
there when gold was discovered, but 
made their money through trading, 
rather than by mining. They traded 
with the Indians, too, selling raisins 
and beads pound for pound in gold. 
Those were the stirring times of the 
Gold Rush! 


Dr. Isbell became a surgeon in Fre- 


mont’s army, so they moved on. At 
the beginning of the Civil War they 
were well located on a big ranch in 
Texas; but they were forced to flee 
for their lives, leaving everything be- 
hind. They escaped to Mexico, cross- 
ing to the coast and coming to San 
Francisco by schooner. 

In 1865, they moved into the Ojai 
Valley in Ventura County, where Dr. 
Isbell practiced as physician and sur- 
geon until they moved south to Santa 
Paula to settle down. Here, in 1886, 
Dr. Isbell died from injuries received 
when thrown from his buggy on the 
Ojai grade. Mrs. Isbell continued to 
live in Santa Paula until her death in 
March, 1899. Her chief source of 
maintenance was a small pension as 
the widow of a soldier of the Mexican 
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War. But always her door was open 
to the needy. 


© ata PAULA has honored the 
memory of this dauntless lady, whose 
memory is still cherished by those re- 
maining who knew her. A marble 
slab completely covers her grave, 
placed there by the club women of 
the town. Through the Chamber of 
Commerce, the lot is perpetually cared 
for. In 1926, a new school in Santa 
Paula was named for her. It was dedi- 
cated in joint ceremonies by the 
Native Sons of the Golden West and 


the Pioneer Section of the Ebell Club, 
each section placing a plaque at the 
entrance to the building. 


COMPENSATION 


Dorothy Crandall, Teacher, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Barbara County 


M ISS MACY shouldn't have 
touched the chile con carne. “Why 
had she eaten it?” she wondered mis- 
erably, as she waited in the service 
station. Just because it was Rogelio’s 
mother who was serving it! 


“He wouldn't wear his best suit,” 
she had whispered to Miss Macy, “be- 
cause he wants me to make it into a 
suit for myself. He says his Uncle 
Sam will start to dress him pretty 
quick.” 


And she had looked in adoration at 
her son, standing with the other 
young men who were being feted by 
their fellow townsmen before leaving 
to join the Armed Forces. . . . And 
Miss Macy had taken the chile con 
carne. 


“So when the Jap says he gotta 
sell,” Tony was saying, “I bought the 
station off'n him. I sure pushed him 
down on the price, too. Come in 
again.” His face was radiant with the 
sense of having outsmarted the other 
fellow. “Hiya, Miss Macy! How’s the 


boys chorus? Still rough on the high 
C’s?” 

Miss Macy, feeling sicker by the 
minute, forced a wan smile at the 
threadbare joke, and said it was all 
right. 

“I bet you glad to God you don’t 
have me no more,” Tony boasted. “I 
bet you never had nobody behave as 
bad as me!” 

Waves of pain and nausea were 
sweeping over Miss Macy, and for a 
moment she nearly spoke her mind: 
“You weren't the worst boy I ever 
had, pal; but I swear you were the 
stupidest!” 


Then her Higher Nature asserted 
itself. Tony was happy in the thought 
that he had once been king of the 
teacher-baiters. He was happy in hav- 
ing gypped “the Jap.” Everybody has 
to be proud of something, and Miss 
Macy doubted that fortune had given 
Tony much else to be proud of. 


She managed another sickly smile, 
and said, “You were pretty bad, all 
right. Give me eight of the regular.” 
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SURE, WE’RE ESSENTIAL 


Frank Quintaval*, Long Beach 


Bike is a man teacher talking — 
one of those outnumbered profession- 
als who might look wistfully back to 
early America and the days when 
education was a masculine monopoly. 
For back in those good old days (we 
won't mention the salaries they paid 
then) the draft boards would have 
most certainly clapped men teachers 
in 2A and called them essential. 

Now, in a recent issue of Sierra 
Educational News is an article, Ebb- 
tide, deploring the fact that “riveting, 
hacksawing, sweeping” are considered 
essential activities but that teaching, 
like the bronze hitching-post on the 
library steps, is 
essential. 

The author of Ebbtide makes it 
clear that the grievance is not that 
teachers must go to war but that it is 
the principle of being singled out and 
called non-essential, when for years 
the universities drilled the facts into 
our heads that teaching was the one 
profession the world could not do 
without. 

Finding myself but one year re- 
moved from the ideals of training- 
school and in a teaching position 
classed as unessential by the draft 
board, I decided to learn for myself 
why the university savants consider 
teaching the world’s greatest profes- 
sion, while at the same time the draft 
boards feel the teacher should be in 
the front lines. 

First I learned that teachers are 
tough and daring fighters. Chennault 
of the Flying Tigers left teaching to 
enter World War I. Nathan Hale 
was a patriot schoolmaster. Since the 
great need now is fighting men it is 
possible the Selective Service Boards 
consider that they would be overlook- 
ing a great fighting force by exempt- 
ing teachers. Since there have been 
other professions also noted for their 
fighting abilities — moonshiners for 


considered non- 


* Formerly an elementary school teacher ; now 
Aviation Cadet, Santa Ana. 


example —I felt that I could not be 
satisfied with this explanation. 


At the Selective Service Board I 
did learn that despite our fighting 
qualities and our necessity to civiliza- 
tion, we are given the same treatment 
that all other trades and professions 
receive. The essentiality or non-essen- 
tiality of each man is reviewed indi- 
vidually. 


The Sole Determinant 


It is the individual situation that 
determines the classification. There 
are no blanket deferments given by 
virtue of practicing a certain trade or 
profession. The necessity of the indi- 
vidual to the war effort is the sole 
determinant except where the indi- 
vidual has dependents. 


Doctors and dentists are subject to 
the Department of Procurement, 
which places them wherever it be- 
lieves them to be of the best use, on 
the home front, on the battle front or 
carrying a rifle. Each individual case 
is determined by its own circum- 
stances. “Riveters, hacksawers, sweep- 
ers” are not considered essential even 
if they are employed in a war indus- 
try. It is their individual value within 
the industry that determines their 
selective service classification. 


We men teachers cannot consider 
ourselves to be unessential if our draft 
board finds that we can serve the na- 
tion better manning a machine-gun 
or tank. We are all out to finish one 
job. That job is winning the war. 
Our essentialness must necessarily be 
weighed in relation to this one job. 


All teachers eligible for the draft 
are not being recruited. If the situa- 
tion warrants, teachers are being de- 
ferred. The military training pro- 
grams are using large numbers of 
teachers of mathematics, physics, 
physical education and subjects di- 
rectly concerned with building fight- 
ing men. Men teachers are an essen- 
tial part of the war program — if 
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they are teaching the right thing at 
the right place. 

Most teachers have not been trained 
originally with the building of fight- 
ing men in mind. We are primarily 
prepared to train boys and girls to 
live more happily and successfully. 
Our job is coming after the war. We 
must educate for the peace that will 
be. That peace must be a vigorous 
peace, one that will not tolerate war. 

Such a peace will require a world- 
wide understanding between nations. 
To create that understanding is the 
job of education. Some of our leaders 
claim that even the nations who are 
now our enemies must be educated in 
the methods of democratic govern- 
ment. The job ahead of education is 
a big one. It is the essential job. The 
universities are right, teaching is the 
greatest The Selective 
Service Boards are a temporary ex- 
pedient doing their best to see that 
we win the war. 


profession. 


Tix job ahead of Education is 
tough. It is one which we men can- 
not delegate to the women. When 
we come back from the war we must 
return to teaching. After necessary 
work in the front lines we must re- 
turn to our vital work in the front 
lines of peace. We men teachers are 
essential now as teachers and fighters 
in war. We are essential as educators 
for the peace to follow. 


America’s Musie 


Lawiaw Brothers, publishers, 328 
South Jefferson Street, Chicago, have issued 
America’s Musical Heritage, by Burk and 
others. This splendid illustrated book of 
368 pages is not a history of music, but 
emphasizes the importance of music in the 
development of the culture of the people 
of America. It should be studied along 
with United States history and should find 
a place in every social studies course-of- 
study. 

It comprises four parts which trace the 
development of our nation’s music from 
early colonial days to the present. The 
vocabulary is well within the understand- 
ing of upper intermediate and junior high 
school grades. - Price.$1.52. 
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WAR AT CHULA VISTA 


UNCLE SAM IN THE CHULA VISTA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN DIEGO 
COUNTY 


Dorothy Cook, Chairman of War Committee; Joseph Rindone, Jr., Principal 


ices SAM has come to our 
school for the duration! He didn’t 
have a difficult time getting in: the 
children were willing and anxious to 
help with the war effort, all they 
needed was a little organization and 
leadership from their teachers and the 
administration. All the teachers need- 
ed was a pep talk by the principal and 
they came through and are still com- 
ing through 100%. 


Many teachers have felt an inade- 
quacy in their teaching aims in the 
past few years. We all have the same 
aim now regardless of subject-matter: 
To Win the War. If ever a united 
aim could be had throughout all de- 
partments, this is it. There should be 
no doubt now of the necessity for an 
integrated or fused program. Some 
departments find this easier than 
others; the tools of the art department, 
for example, allow more freedom in 
the course of study than those of the 
mathematics department. However, 
before long, we hope to have a reor- 
ganization of subject-matter in every 
department on a war-time theme with 
none of the educational aims elimi- 
nated and many of the war ideas in- 
cluded as a basis for learning. 


It is with pleasure that we name a 
few activities taking place in our 
junior high school. 


Every morning, before school, three chil- 
dren who play the trumpet and drums par- 
ticipate with two others in a flag-raising 
ceremony. These five are as proud of their 
small but colorful ceremony as the many 
who see and hear it. Every child and em- 
ployee in our school stops where he is and 
comes to attention when he hears the mili- 
tary music that introduces the raising of our 
flag. 

Every Monday, during homeroom, War 
Stamps are sold to any child who wishes 
to buy. The stamps are then purchased 
and distributed, during homeroom, on 
Tuesday. The total amount for the past 
ten weeks is $1201.30. Our enrollment is 
550. 


The enthusiasm has become so gréat that 


one room, during one week, sold $103 
worth. The room selling the most has a 
Victory banner hanging in the homeroom 
the winning week. 


Every child in his homeroom was taught 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, the 
meaning of the words, the spelling, and the 
best method of reciting it. The Navy re- 
cruiting booklet was a great help in teach- 
ing the correct manner of speaking these 
few but very important lines. There isn’t 
a child in our school who isn’t proud to be 
able to say the pledge and say it correctly. 


During American Education Week, in 
addition to the assembly program open to 
the parents, publicity was also obtained 


through window displays in three local- 


stores. In one of these windows the Navy 
model planes were exhibited; in another, 
the worthwhile work from the woodshop 
classes; in the third, a daily change of the 
art-work was on display. Definitely, the 
work in these three windows showed an 
emphasis on patriotism in the work of the 
children toward the War effort. The Vic- 
tory idea was also sponsored during Amer- 
ican Education week in our school news 
paper. This issue went into each home and 
was propaganda for the school and at the 
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same time explained our worthy war efforts. 
This paper is the joint effort of the art and 
journalism departments. 

Metal keys, 2250, were collected by the 
students and were taken into the govern- 
ment collecting agency in San Diego. A 
contest was held for the three youngsters 
bringing in the most keys, and war stamps 
were given as prizes to the three winning 
the awards. The student body donated the 
money for these stamp prizes. The keys 
were strung daily and hung in the central 
trophy case of the Administration building, 
which fostered enthusiasm for the contest. 
Short drama skits advertising the key con: 
test were written and played daily over the 
public address system, by members of the 
drama club. A dance was given on the 
last day of the contest and the price of 
admission was two keys and a student-body 
card or five keys without a student-body 
card. 


Model Airplanes 


Navy model planes are now being made 
and will continue to be made as long as ma- 
terials are available. The Navy has granted 
many honorary commissions to our children 
for their fine examples of planes of differ- 
ent countries, which are actually being used 
by young student pilots in their basic train- 
ing throughout the United States. 

English classes are writing letters to our 
teachers in service and to the immediate 
relatives of the youngsters in the classes who 
are serving their country. 

Posters were made in the art department 
during the first three weeks of school. 


Here are a few of our War Posters; Dorothy Cook at right 
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“Down with the Japs,” “Save Rubber,” 
“Hitler Won't Get Us,” etc., were themes 
developed to help bring the war effort to 
the minds of the youngsters. Three of the 
posters and the young artists were photo- 
graphed for further publicity purposes. 


Many posters are being made by the art 
department for the pre-natal clinic spon- 
sored by the government and organized by 
the public health department. This clinic 
meets in Chula Vista once each week. The 
clinic is encouraging the mother-to-be to 
have the best possible free care while work- 
ing in war industry. 


Posters made in the art department ad- 
vertise the government nursery school for 
working mothers. These posters are placed 
in strategic points in the community and in 
the Rohr Airplane plant of Chula Vista, 
where many mothers are working. 


A concerted effort was made this year 
by the art classes, in their posters, to elimi- 
nate destruction of property at Halloween 
time. The idea was brought out in these 
posters that on Halloween destruction was 
not American and not patriotic. It might 
be noted that this was the first year that 
no destruction of property took place. The 
Chief of Police wrote a very gracious letter 
thanking the children in our school for 
their cooperation. 


Our art department made alphabetized 
cardboard division pages for wooden filing- 
cabinets made in our shop classes for the 
rationing board. 


The student-body and the faculty are 
both sending gifts to the 7 teachers from 
our school who are serving the colors. 


Eacxu homeroom is making for the sick 
service men, a scrapbook. Some rooms are 
so enthusiastic that 8-10 books are being 
organized. The student-body took care of 
the expense of one scrapbook for each 
homeroom. The youngsters are donating 
others. Subscriptions to magazines and 
sticks of gum are some of the surprises in 
store for the readers and should be a wel- 
come morale-builder to some men who have 
done their duty for us. 


On Tuesday of each week the cafeteria 
has a meatless day. On these days “Vic- 
tory” sandwiches, “Jeep” salads, “Russian™ 
cocktails (tomato juice), etc., are served. 
The children took part in a contest and 
submitted names for these “new” dishes. 
It is interesting to note that the cafeteria 
is not selling less on these patriotic Tues- 
days. 


One class has completed a wool afghan 
for the Red Cross. The squares were 
knitted and sewed together by the members 
of the class. The finished robe is to be 
placed by the Red Cross in the emergency- 











Here are some of our boys with model airplanes; Howard Bullen, center 





cabinet in the hospital of our school. Our 
school has been designated as an emergency 
hospital in case of a disaster. 


In cooperation with the chairman of the 
salvage committee for the city of Chula 
Vista, the junior high school gathered the 
names and addresses of people who had 
scrap to give to the war effort. Nineteen 
donations were listed and picked up by Boy 
Scouts. 


Many wonderful posters have been re- 
ceived from the United States War Depart- 
ment. These have been displayed around 
the school and in the office. Fortunately, 
the posters put out by the government, and 
to be had for the writing, have been splen- 
did examples from the art standpoint and 
excellent from the propaganda angle. 

There is nothing like enthusiasm for an 
all-school program by the teachers and the 
children, when you are all working for the 
same cause; the cause of liberty. The war 
must be won before we can discuss peace 
and one way of helping toward this goal is 
by making every citizen aware of his respon- 
sibility. Every child is a potential citizen 
and is a most fertile instrument for propa- 
ganda of any kind. We feel, in our school, 
that a concerted unified effort is helping to 
do our patriotic part NOW. 


Mrs. Gladys Byrd Davis is executive sec- 
retary, California Citizens Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy, with permanent headquarters 
at 145 West 12th Street, Los Angeles. The 
committee's bulletin, Children in a Demo- 
cracy, has information and news about child 
welfare problems in California, with present 
emphasis, of course, on wartime. 





Petition 


Anna Irene Jenkins, Teacher, Rowan 
Avenue Kindergarten, Los Angeles 


Gop of the Nations our Father in 
Heaven, 

Open our eyes and our hearts to the truth 

That from our lives, our thots, words and 
actions 


Come forth the seed which take root in our 
Youth. 


Take then our lives, Thou Creator of all 
things, 

Grant us the “life more abundant” we need, 

Then shall the fruit of Thine “indwelling 
spirit” — 

Faith, hope, and love, make all nations 
agreed! 


Historie Costume 


Mihanvat Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 
has issued Historic Costume, a resume of 
characteristic types of costume from remote 
time to the present, by Lester. This hand- 
some book of 256 pages, profusely illus 
trated, is the third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of the book which first appeared in 
1925 and came into general use throughout 
the nation; price $3.50. 

The author, Katherine Morris Lester, is 
director of art instruction, public schools, 
Peoria, and co-author of that famous book, 
Accessories of Dress. She is an outstanding 
authority on costume history, having spent 
years studying the subject in this and for- 
eign countries. She is also the author of 
several art books used in the public schools. 
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A TESTING PROGRAM 


A TESTING PROGRAM FOR THE SMALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Robert S. Rope, Teacher, Upland Junior High School, San Bernardino County ; 
Harold W. Cook, District Superintendent 


=. Junior High has a 
school population of approximately 
300 students. During the present 
school* year we have been endeavor- 
ing to discover valid and reliable 
standardized tests for diagnostic, prog- 
nostic and administrative purposes. To 
maintain these ends, our program has 
been large and varied; perhaps too 
much so. However, if we have ac- 
complished our aims, the expense; 
both in time and money, has been 
well spent. 
Our aims have been threefold: 


1. To discover standardized tests 
which could be administered in a 
school period of 52 minutes. 

2. To discover standardized tests 
which could be scored manually with 
a minimum of time and effort. 

3. To discover standardized tests, 
the results of which were easy to un- 
derstand and use by the teacher 
with little statistical or mathematical 
knowledge. 

Since our school periods regularly 
consist of classes lasting 52 minutes, 
it was felt to be especially important 
that the tests we were giving be cap- 
able of being administered without 
running over that time limit. In the 
past, it had been discovered that 
lengthening the periods for the pur- 
pose of administration of tests set up 
in the minds of several of the teach- 
ers an antagonism through depriving 
them of class time or through upset- 
ting their planned routines. This an- 
tagonism, we felt, could unwittingly 
defeat many of the advantages to be 
gained through a comprehensive test- 
ing program in that the teachers were 
inclined to minimize the results of the 
program. ' 

It was with these thoughts in mind 
that we started to experiment. Soon 
it became apparent that many val- 
uable tests ran over our time limit. 





* 1941-42, 


Two solutions were offered: (1) if pos- 
sible, without impairing the validity or 
reliability of the test, to break it into 
two approximately equal parts and ad- 
minister them on subsequent days; 
(2) if impossible to divide the test, 
to speak personally to the teachers 
and impress upon them individually 
the importance of the test from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint. 


Our second aim, that of discovering 
tests which could be scored manually 
with a minimum of time and effort, is 


easy to understand, especially if you 


have ever attempted to grade a num- 
ber of tests in one sitting. Here, the 
fatigue element acting upon the 
grader is likely to be reflected in 
wrong scoring or interpolation of 
scores to the detriment of the child 
himself. Secondly, it was discovered 
that entirely different results could 
be obtained on the same test when 
administered by other persons. Thus, 
we decided to keep our results as uni- 
form as possible by having a single 
person administer and score all the 
tests. Here again, the fatigue and time 
elements must be taken into consid- 
eration for obvious reasons. 


We have mentioned that our tests 
had to be those which could be scored 
manually. Machine scoring, while of 
great assistance, would be a luxury 
which we feel we could not afford. 


‘am third aim, that of discovering 
standardized tests which are easily 
understood by the teacher himself, 
was made necessary because many 
teachers have forgotten their back- 
ground courses in tests and measure- 
ments or have failed to take any such 
course. We know, in the final analy- 
sis, that the chief value of a testing 
program consisted in the use of the 
test results by the individual teacher. 
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If his background were such that he 
himself could not understand the re- 
sults, then there would be no value in 
the test. 


To assist the teacher to gain this under- 
standing, one of the first faculty meetings 
of the year consisted of a presentation by 
the author. At this meeting, the methods, 
types and uses of standardized tests were 
explained. The administration and scoring 
were outlined, and a few common terms 
such as percentile, quartile, grade-placement 
and mean were reviewed. As a result, it 
was felt that the teachers would have little 
trouble understanding results termed chiefly 
in grade-placements, intelligence quotients, 
or percentiles. 


A list of the tests we employed in our 
program this year is as follows: 


Intelligence Tests 


Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests 
Forms: Beta A, Beta B, Beta Cm. 
Working time: 30 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 4-9. 

Terman Group Test of Mental Ability 
Forms: A, B. 

Working time: 27 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 7-12. 

Kuhlman-Anderson Tests (Fifth Edition) 
Forms: One only. 

Working time: 25 minutes. 
Administration time: 20 minutes. 
Grades: 7-8. 

California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity 
Forms: Intermediate S. 

Working time: 49 minutes. 
Administration time: 15 minutes. 
Grades: 7-10. 


Reading Tests 


New Stanford Reading Test 
Forms: V, W. X, Y. 
Working time: 35 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 2-9. 

Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate 

Reading Test 

Forms: D, E. 
Working time: 30 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 4-6. 

Sangren-Woody Reading Test 
Forms: A, B. 
Working time: 27 minutes. 
Administration time: 15 minutes. 
Grades: 4-8. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests (New Edition) 
Forms: Am, Bm. 
Working time: 49 minutes. 
Administration time: 15 minutes.* 
Grades: 4-9. 


Arithmetic Tests 


New Stanford Arithmetic Test 
Forms: V, W. 
Working time: 50 minutes. 


* Should be given in two periods. 
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Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 2-9. 

Stanford Achievement Test: Intermediate 

Arithmetic Test 

Forms: D, F. 
Working time: 50 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: 4-6. 

Otis Arithmetic Reasoning Test 
Forms: A, B. 
Working time: 6 minutes. 
Administration time: 5 minutes. 
Grades: 

Schorling-Clark-Potter Arithmetic Test 
Forms: A, B. 
Working time: 40 minutes. 
Administration time: 5 minutes. 
Grades: 5-12, 


English Tests 


Iowa Grammar Information Test (For Junior 
and Senior High Schools) 
Form: A. 
Working time: 25 minutes. 
Administration time: 
Grades: 7-12. 

Briggs English Form Test 
Forms: Alpha, Beta. 
Working time: 20 minutes. 
Administration time: 
Grades: 7-9. 


10 minutes. 


5 minutes. 


Social Studies Tests 


Iowa General Information Test in American 
History 

Form: One only. 
Working time: 25 to 30 minutes. 
Administration time: 5 minutes. 
Grades: 7-8. 

Burton Civics Test 
Forms: A, B. 
Working time: 20 minutes. 
Administration time: 5 minutes. 
Grades: 5-9. 


Aptitude and Prognosis Tests 


Iowa Algebra Aptitude Test 
Form: A. 
Working time: 33 minutes. 
Administration time: 15 minutes. 
Grades: period preceding study of algebra. 
Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis Test 
Form: A. 
Working time: 50 minutes. 
Administration time: 10 minutes. 
Grades: period preceding study of Latin. 
Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude Tests 
Forms: Test I, Test II. 
Working time: Test I—45 minutes, 
II — 50 minutes. 
Administration time: 
Grades: 6-12. 


Test 


10 minutes. 


Spelling Tests 


Modified Ayres’ Spelling Test (Adapted from 
Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale) 
Forms: 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Working time: 20 minutes. 


Administration time: included in working 
time. 
Grades: 2-8. 


Tests of Basic Skills* 


Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Test 
A: Silent Reading Comprehension) 
Form: L. 


Working time: 67 minutes. 


Administration time: 20 minutes. 


Grades: 6, 7, 8. 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Test 
B: Work-Study Skills) 
Form: L. 
Working time: 78 minutes. 
Administration time: 20 minutes. 
Grades: 6, 7, 8. 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Test 
C: Basic Language OSkills) 
Form: L. 
Working time: 58 minutes. 
Administration time: 20 minutes. 
Grades: 6, 7, 8. 
Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Test 
D: Basic Arithmetic Skills) 
Form: L. 
Working time: 63 minutes. 
Administration time: 20 minutes. 
Grades: 6, 7, 8. 


Miscellaneous Tests 


Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment 

Form: One only. 

Working time: 40 minutes. 

Administration time: 15 minutes. 

Grades: 4-12. 

California Test of Personality — Elementary 

Form: A. 

Working time: 45 minutes. 

Administration time 5 minutes. 

Grades: 4-9. 

The validity and reliability of all of the 
tests used in our experiment were not 
doubted. It was discovered, however, that 
certain ones fitted into our program, for 
one reason or another, better than others; 
and it is our intention to use them as fol- 


lows. 


Conclusions and Ultimate Uses 


Intelligence tests: through a series of in- 
ter-correlations we found that all the intel- 
ligence tests used measured much the same 
thing in the same manner. Therefore, be- 
cause of the incomparable ease in admin- 
istration and scoring, the Otis quick scor- 
ing mental ability tests, forms Beta A and 
Beta B, were chosen for future use. To 
supplement these, in cases where language 
disabilities are present, the California short- 
form test of mental maturity will be used 
because of its non-language features. These 
tests will be given to all entering 7th grad- 
ers during the first two weeks of the school 
year, and to any further entrants, whether 
7th, 8th or 9th graders, whenever needed. 
If, through observation, it is believed that 
the first test has not done justice to the 
child’s abilities, a second form of the Otis 
test will be given. 


Reading 7th grade — Stanford 
achievement test: intermediate reading test, 
forms D and E; 8th grade — Sangren- 
Woody reading test, forms A and B. For 
the purpose of classifying 7th-graders, it 
was discovered that the Intermediate read- 


ing test, even though intended for use with 


tests: 





* Each of these tests takes about two periods. 
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students no further advanced than the 6th 
grade, was more easily understood by the 
children and was simpler to diagnose than 
the more advanced form. The grade-place- 
ments range as high as 11th grade, so no 
difficulty is encountered here. One form 
is given at the first of the school year; the 
second whenever the individual teacher of 
reading feels the need to measure progress. 


The Sangren-Woody reading test was 
chosen for the 8th grade because it fitted 
nicely into our one period time limit. Here 
again, one form is given at the first of the 
year and the second whenever needed to 
measure progress. 


Arithmetic tests: 7th grade — Stanford 
achievement test: intermediate arithmetic 
test, forms D and F; 8th grade — Schor- 
ling-Clark-Potter arithmetic test, forms A 
and B, Otis arithmetic reasoning test, forms 


A and B. 


The Stanford test for 7th graders and 
the Schorling-Clark-Potter test for 8th 
graders were chosen for the same reasons 
that were considered in choosing the read- 
ing tests and were administered at approx: 
imately the same times. The Otis tests, 
however, were given chiefly to aid in clas- 
sification for 9th grade work and will be 
mentioned later. 


English tests: the lowa grammar informa- 
tion test is to be used toward the end of 
the first semester of the 8th grade with two 
aims in mind: (1) as an aid to the teacher 
in helping to place the emphasis in gram- 
mar on the proper points, and (2) as an 
aid in later classification for 9th grade work. 

The Briggs English form test, forms 
Alpha and Beta, is chiefly concerned with 
punctuation and can be used best with 7th 
graders. It is especially helpful in measur- 
ing progress. 

Social Studies tests: looking over our 
courses of study, we found that the point 
of emphasis in the 7th grade was concerned 
chiefly with American history, while the 
point of emphasis in the 8th grade had 
more to do with a study of government. 
Thus the Iowa general information test in 
American history for the 7th grade and the 
Burton civics test for the 8th grade fitted 
well into our program. The value in both 
of these tests consists in aiding the teacher 
to plan and cover a comprehensive pro- 
gram. 

Spelling tests: all four forms of the mod- 
ified Ayres spelling test were used in the 
7th grade. In the case of teaching spelling, 
it was believed that frequent measuring was 
essential to a successful spelling program. 

Tests for the purpose of program plan- 
ning and high school scheduling: although 
our junior high is small, we try to offer an 
enriched program in the 9th grade. Among 
the courses offered are such varied subjects 
as algebra, general mathematics, social liv- 
ing, woodshop, mechanical drawing, art, 
orchestra, dramatics, choral music, general 
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science, homemaking and Latin. In the 
past, we have felt the need for a more def- 
inite method of programming than that af- 
forded by teachers grade and recommenda: 
tions, and student desires. For example, we 
believe it does a student no good to start 
a subject such as Latin or algebra, only 
to drop out of the class after a month or 
so has passed and he has discovered he is 
incapable of doing the work. Or, we think 
it to be of very little advantage to the 
child to continue with these subjects and 
receive grades of C or D when he might 
better be spending his time and effort in 
art or music or woodshop. With the end 
in view of eliminating these failures before 
they are recognized as such, we incorpor- 
ated certain tests in our program. This does 
not mean that we consider these tests to be 
infallible; it is merely significant that we 
now have another factor to add to teachers 
grades and student desires to aid in our 
programming. 

Our 9th grade planning program works 
somewhat as follows. Spread out through 
the period of the 8th grade the four tests 
making up the battery of the lowa every- 
pupil tests of basic skills (silent reading, 
work study, basic language skills, basic arith- 
metic skills) are administered.* Late in 
April, just prior to our actual program plan- 
ning, all 8th grade students are given the 
Iowa algebra aptitiude test, form A; the 
Orleans-‘Solomon Latin prognostic test, 
form A; and the Stenquist mechanical apti- 
tude tests, both test 1 and test 2. The re- 
sults are tabulated as quickly as possible 
and explained to the individual pupil. The 
scores on the Iowa battery, however, are 
not divulged to the students. 


Mass Counseling 


When the actual planning takes place, 
the author acts as counselor for the entire 
group (about 100 students) and tries to 
direct them into the proper courses. Thus, 
for the student wishing to take algebra, the 
following factors would be considered; 
grades in arithmetic during the 7th and 
8th grades, placement scores on the Stan- 
ford, Schorling-Clark-Potter, and Otis arith- 
metic tests, I. Q., the scores on the Iowa 
every-pupil tests of basic skills, the type of 
course the pupil intended to follow, the 
percentile score on the Iowa algebra apti- 
tude test. Likewise, for the student wishing 
to take Latin, the following factors would 
be considered: grades in English grammar 
during the 7th and 8th grades, placement 
scores on the Stanford and Sangren-Woody 
reading tests, percentile score on the Iowa 
grammar information test, the scores on the 
Iowa every-pupil tests of basic skills, the 
type of course the pupil intended to follow, 


_. 


*Each of these tests takes about two periods. 


and the result of the 
Latin prognosis test. 

On the other hand, the student with a 
high percentile rank on the Stenquist me- 
chanical aptitude tests would be steered into 
woodshop, general science, or mechanical 
drawing. 


Orleans-Solomon 


An effort was made to measure the ability 
of students wishing to take choral music 
through the administration of the Kwal- 
wasser-Ruch test of musical accomplishment, 
but in this we were unsuccessful when we 
discovered that voice quality rather than 
musical knowledge was what we desired. 
Perhaps in a larger school this test would 
prove useful in helping to select orchestra 
or chorus personnel. 


TF ere was only one type of test which 
was tried and did not work in with our 
program. This was the personality test as 
exemplified by the California Test of Per- 
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sonality — Elementary Test and was not the 
fault of the test itself. Since the com- 
munity is small, there is a reticence about 
answering personal questions of the type 
inherent to these tests. It was felt, then, 
that the inclusion of this type of test in our 
battery might jeopardize the entire testing 
program. 

We do not want to give the impression 
that we feel the program we have outlined 
to be the ideal one. We do feel, however, 
that it is a step in the right direction; a 
step which is worth every bit of time and 
effort we have given to it. 


* * # 


School Transportation in Wartime, an 
important official handbook prepared by 
representatives of ODT, state departments 
of education, U. S. Office of Education, 
safety organizations, and NEA, is on file at 
CTA headquarters, San Francisco. 








America’s Cradle of Liberty 


Independence Hall in Philadelphia where the United States had its 


beginnings will serve as symbol of Schools at War program which the 
War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and the United States 
Office of Education is sponsoring to make the war work of 30,000,000 
more effective in crushing Hitlerism. 
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WATCH! THINK! JOIN! 


Grace M. Hultman, Los Angeles,* President, CTA Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Southern Section 


Hisnowe laws are powerful 
determinants. Selfish values also in- 
fluence our decisions. Whatever the 
factor may be, I fully believe that if 
every school person of California 
could have attended the December 
meeting of the CTA State Council of 
Education, their support of the CTA 
would have been instantaneous. 


I seem incapable of selecting words 
which would explain the well-planned 
legislative program; a program which 
if accomplished will do much to care 
for the small children of working 
mothers. That is just a beginning, for 
the proposals hope to gain more State 
aid for elementary schools, as well as 
help rectify inequalities in junior col- 
leges due to war conditions. 


Teachers have not been forgotten, 
either. The improved State-wide CTA 
retirement plan surely will be heartily 
endorsed by all teachers. And in this 
age of higher living-costs and more 
taxes, all of us would be happy to see 
the minimum salary raised. 


We, of the Classroom Department 
of the Southern Section, are trying in 
every way possible to show teachers 
that the CTA needs them and that 
they, too, need the CTA. 


Let’s join and give the CTA the 
financial support it needs to carry out 
its well-organized educational program. 


My Job 


M ILLIONS of Americans are 
producing. Conditions prevent others 
from being on the production line but 
most of us could prevent waste and 
direct others in the prevention of 
waste. 


Would it not be possible to set up 
a check-plan in every school? Just 
what items are commonly wasted? 
Should not the thermometer be read 





* 1720 West Gage Avenue. 


each hour? These dark mornings are 
not the lights left burning when not 
needed? Is paper saved that is only 
partially used? Are hall entrance- 
doors kept closed so as to conserve 
heat? Are faucets allowed to drip? 
Could paper-towel usage be reduced? 
Are lessons planned so that time is not 
wasted? 


Waste Prevention 


Each of us need only to look about to 
discover other possibilities of waste pre- 
vention. 


When wasteful methods have been dis- 
covered, a plan must be set up which will 
help prevent future waste. Children are 
always glad to help, especially if they can 
see concrete results. May I suggest a few 
examples? 


Suppose we start the campaign with elec- 
tricity and water. It would be an easy 
matter to compare the records of the pres- 
ent month with the corresponding month 
of 1942. The school paper or posters 
could keep the results before the student 
body. 


The value of school attendance (time) 
could be represented on a graph which in- 
dicated each day the number present and 
the State allowance based on a.d.a. A com- 
panion graph could also show the number 
of absentees and the amount of money our 
school lost, based on a.d.a. 


Sometimes minor repairs need to be made 
if waste is to be prevented. Most of our 
schools have classes in crafts, science, or 
shop. Would it not be a good Victory 
class which trained students to change a 
faucet-washer; to tighten a curtain-spring; 
to repair a map that did not roll; or to 
mend gymnasium equipment? 


I believe that our campaign against waste 
could extend to the homes. Why not give 
a student recognition for preventing waste 
in his own home? Our parents would be 
glad to use the comparison of water and of 
electric bills in reporting the student's 
efforts to prevent waste. The proper use 
of equipment about the home with the 
necessary minor repairs should receive con- 
sideration. The caring for, the cleaning and 
mending of clothing should be encouraged. 
The prevention of the waste of food is also 
important. Again these are only sugges- 
tions to which anyone may add. 

Even adults desire recognition for a job 
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well done. We now give our students tags 
or badges for bringing in canes, crutches, 
and keys. An honor credit system might 
be worked out. But I do feel that here 
is a problem to which every teacher in Cali- 
fornia could well devote some time and 
thought. May we have suggestions that 
would help to keep the plan interesting and 
working? 


Mrs. Eleanor Nelson 


Ar the December meeting of CTA State 
Council of Education, the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department Presidents elected Mrs. 
Eleanor Nelson of Vacaville, president of 
the Classroom Teachers Department Bay 
Section, as chairman of their State group. 


* * *# 


P. B. Sapsis, P.O. Box 165, Carmel, 
Monterey County, is in charge of the Cali- 
fornia depository there of Imperial Book 
Company, wholesale book-brokers, with 
home offices at 2303-76th Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. Martin Josephs, of the home 
office, reports that the Carmel depository 
has a large selection of new books issued 
by Robert McBride and Company, of spe- 
cial interest to school libraries. 


Brotherhood Week 


February 19-28 


Never before has the world needed 
brotherhood as it does today. A world so 
closely knit that a short trip makes it pow 
sible for Wendell Willkie to talk to the 
common people of Egypt, Russia and China 
within a few days, is a small community 


where men actually live together as a fam- 
ily. 


Colleges, universities, high schools, ele- 
mentary schools are accepting their new 
responsibilities for educating people to re- 
alize their duties in a democratic society. 
The schools can give further emphasis to 
the practice of democratic principles by 
participation in Brotherhood Week which is 
observed for the 10th year, February 19-28. 


Every school is urged to take part in this 
educational observance to strengthen Amer- 
ican democracy. As President Roosevelt 
said in his call to observe the week, “The 
war makes the appeal of Brotherhood Week 
stronger than ever.” Write to University 
Religious Conference, 10845 Le Conte, Los 
Angeles, or San Francisco Conference, 177 
Post Street, San Francisco, (Mrs. Lovell 
Langstroth, executive secretary) for details 
and available aids. 
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HOOKY 


Neah Flint, Principal, Alamo School, 
Contra Costa County 


H. had a queer feeling somewhere 
but he didn’t know where. So, he sat 
on the top rail of the fence, wonder- 
ing. Home was a quarter of a mile 
down the road behind him. School 
was farther on up the road about a 
The woods with the 
swimming hole were about a quarter- 
mile down the path to his left. He 
had just come from home. He almost 
had to go to school. And the woods 
were calling him on this almost first 


quarter-mile. 


day of summer. 

He really didn’t have to go home 
until 4:30. He had to be in school in 
15 minutes, if he went to school. And 
he could stay in the woods all day. 
He had been 11 years old last week, 
now he was 12, and next year he 
would be 13. He looked back down 
the road and saw smoke curling up 
from the kitchen chimney, up, over 
the top of the poplar tree at the cor- 
ner of the house. Looking toward the 
school, he fancied he heard the chil- 
dren yelling. Over in the woods, he 
knew the birds were singing, rabbits 
were scuttling around, silly grey squir- 
rels were playing tricks on each other, 
and over by the creek, there were all 
kinds of wild berries. 

If he ran like anything, he could 
get to school before the last bell rang, 
or almost that quick. Somehow he did 
not feel like running. Well, there 
went the last bell! He couldn’t make 
it to school in time now. 

He could have a stomach-ache and 
go home but his mother would just 
as likely be provoked and send him 
to school anyway. Or, he could go to 
the forest and take his medicine when 
he got home. It was getting hard to 
even sit on the fence. 

He jumped down and stood on the 
path. He almost stepped-on a swift. 
He looked for a rock. He bet he could 
hit the swift as it lay on a log and 
blinked at him. When he did find a 
rock the swift had gone somewhere 
else. Didn't the little tracks in the 


dust look cute? There was a frog's 
footprints. Those little toes with the 
line running between them in the 
middle, was the lizard’s writing. 
Whew! A deer track or maybe a 
pig's! He came upon a doodlebug’s 
hole. He looked around for a dry 
blade of grass. He began winding the 
tip end of the grass blade around the 
top of the hole and then down the 
round, smooth inside, every time in a 
smaller circle until he reached the 
little round center at the bottom of 
the hole. All the time he kept saying, 
“Doodlebug, Doodlebug, come out of 
your hole. Doodlebug, Doodlebug, 
come out of your hole.” Then the 
doodlebug grabbed at the grass. He 
grabbed in the dirt for the doodlebug 
but it got away. 


He was at the edge of the forest. 


He forgot it was a school day. He 


always came to the forest every Sat- 
urday he could. He had come to the 
forest a thousand times or a trillion. 
He wasn’t sure which. He kicked a 
little sweet-birch bush aside and pulled 
out an old hunting-knife which had 
disappeared from the back porch at 
home a long time ago. He hoped 
Foxy would know he was over in the 
forest and come along pretty soon. 
Dogs had a way of knowing where 
boys were a lot of times. 


Kind of Lonesome 


A blue jay screeched at him from 
a hazelnut bush. He was going to 
yell something back but he didn’t. He 
was too near the beginning of the 
forest. He was afraid somebody might 
hear him yell. Instead, he picked up a 
stick and threw it at the jay which 
shrieked all the louder and hopped to 
another hazelnut bush. The forest 
seemed big and kind of lonesome. 
Perhaps there was more going on 
when Foxy was there to stir things up. 


He saw the old black stump which 
scared him about silly one evening. 
He had seen it as the sun was setting 
and it looked like a great big bear 
sitting up on his haunches. It had a 
cut in the top which looked like a big 
open mouth.’ On that particular night 
there was a leaf on the other side 
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from him which moved up and down 
in the cut. It looked like a long red 
tongue licking the bear’s chops. He 
was alone that time, too. Some of the 
same kind of chills ran up and down 
his back now. He tried to think of 
a tune to whistle and the only one he 
could think of was, “Jesus Loves a 
Sinner,” and he did not think that was 
a very good song to whistle in a 
forest. 


He suddenly remembered today was 
Wednesday and his dad would be late 
getting home from work. Then he 
remembered it wouldn't make any 
difference about his dad's getting 
home because he would have to get 
home on time anyway or his mother 
would start out to look for him. 


The cutest little baby squirrel he 
ever saw ran right in front of him. 
He jumped, a little, but he wasn’t 
afraid. A great big man would've 
jumped, too, if something nearly ran 
over his foot and he hadn't seen it 
coming. 


The forest was nice and cool. Every 
once in a while as he walked along 
he found some ripe strawberries to 
eat. They tasted better’n the ones his 
mother bought at the store over in 
Yontville. There were plenty to pick 
for shortcake, if he went all over, but 
he couldn’t pick them and take them 
home anyway. So, he just ate all he 
could. Then he found a bush of al- 
most ripe gooseberries. They were 
whoppers. He took a stick and 
knocked off a few and rolled them 
around on the path with his foot un- 
til the stickers were off and he could 
pick them up. He ate all but one 
which had a great big worm in it. He 
wondered if there had been any 
worms in the other berries he had 
eaten. Maybe his stomach felt a little 
queer. 


H. heard some quail in the brush 


near him. They were talking to each 
other. He stood still and hardly 


breathed. Beyond him, just a few feet 
away, papa quail strutted out onto the 
dusty path. He looked all around and 
then told his wife and children to 
come along because everything was 
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safe. The litle fellows looked like his 
baby banties at home. They were the 
cutest things in the whole world. 
Papa walked at the head of the pro- 
cession and mama brought up the 
rear. The children weren't very old 
because they didn’t know how to walk 
well. Papa only took them a little way 
up the path and then turned off. 


Huckleberry Patch 


He went up the road some more to 
where another path led to the huckle- 
berry patch. Last Saturday the huckle- 
berries were pretty green. If he didn’t 
get them when he could something or 
somebody else got them. He believed 
quail ate huckleberries. He remem- 
bered he had watched them scratch- 
ing in the leaves over there in the 
patch a lot of times. He used to 
think the rabbits ate them, too. Of 
course the blue jay ate the berries. 
He was a thief. He ate quail eggs, 
too. 


The huckleberries had not ripened 
much since the last time he was there. 
He ate a few. They were not very 
good but he could see what they 
might taste like by Saturday, anyway. 
He heard a cowbell and knew that 
old Bess was pretty near. She wasn’t 
any good now because she was going 
to have a calf soon and stayed out in 
the woods all the time, almost. 


He wasn’t hungry although it was 
somewhere near noon because the sun 
was high up in the tree tops. Pretty 
soon there would be pine nuts ripe. 
He never threw anything at the gray 
squirrels because they cut off the 
burrs and he ran to get them as they 
fell to the ground. The squirrels sat 
up on the high limbs of the pine trees 
and scolded him. That was alright 
because there were lots more burrs 
and they could eat pine nuts every 
day in the week and he only had 
Saturdays. 

He set his lunch pail down. He 
happened to put it on an ant hill. He 
laughed and was glad it was only his 
pail and that he had not sat down on 
the hill himself: He watched the ants 
rush about. Each one was carrying an 
egg or a worm in his jaws. He felt 








sorry he caused so much trouble but 
they would all go back again in a little 
while. 

He went on a little farther and sat 
down on a log. He felt awfully tired. 
Two big black ants came along the 
log from opposite directions. They 
met and smelled noses and then each 
one went about his business. Another 
ant was coming along the log. He 
was a big black ant, too. He was 
going backward pulling a winged bug 
along. The bug was not dead and 
did not like to be dragged. Another 
ant came up to meet the first ant. 
They had a fight and each ant went 
off with half a bug. 

He opened his lunch pail. This was 
the day for fried chicken. They had 
an awful lot of fried chicken it 
seemed to him. He took a bite and 
put the rest back in his pail. He tried 
a piece of cake but it didn’t taste 
good either. He got up and went on. 
He picked a few more strawberries 
and ate most of them. He came to a 
little creek which ran into the swim- 
ming hole. He lay down on his 
stomach and drank and drank. He 
couldn’t get enough water. He won- 
dered if he was going to be sick. He 
was sick only a few times but he 
thought he was beginning to feel the 
same as he did when he had the 
chickenpox last year. 

Could people get the chickenpox a 
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lot of times? Suppose he got so sick 
he couldn't get home before he died! 
Things were going around before his 
eyes. What was he going to do now? 
He would like to get home alive. 
People sometimes died in forests. His 
head began to ache and he was dizzy. 
He wasn’t going to cry no matter if 
he was going to die and no one was 
ever going to find him. Sometime 
they would find his bones. 


WY ue he awoke, the doctor 


was sitting by his bed. His mother 
was standing in the middle of the 
room looking at him. He felt as 
though all the summer sun was shin- 
ing down on him at once he was so 
hot. He tried to smile at his mother 
but his face hurt him dreadfully. He 
looked at the doctor who smiled at 
him and said he was going to have a 
swell time for about two weeks. He 
tried to talk. His jaws nearly killed 
him. 

The doctor poured out some black 
medicine and left it on the table. How 
was he to take medicine when he 
couldn’t even open his jaws? The doc- 
tor picked up his bag and gloves. He 
told his mother she need not worry 
because it was far better to have the 
mumps now than when he was a lot 
older. 





Mesquite Trees 


Jean E. Dudley, Chino 


Qome say that trees are beautiful in spring 
When starred with bloom, yet in this quiet place, 
Where dunes, a frozen sea, stretch into space, 
Wave over carven wave, there clustering 

Close to the tawny crests mesquite trees cling. 
No hint of softness here, no leaves like lace; 

But sprawled and bent by ruthless winds that pace 
This wilderness, and lash their boughs to sting, 
They hug the hard-packed sand of every slope. 
Theirs is a gnarled grace no orchard knows, 
Grotesque against this great, white, frozen sea, 
Theirs is the pathos of a struggling hope, 

And theirs the beauty given but to those 

Who strive and grow in courage, silently. 


LIBRARIANS AND WAR 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 


Marjorie Van Deusen, Los Angeles; President, School Library Association of California 


DE asovcncet California, 
school librarians are trying, in their 
service to children and young people, 
to do what they can to help win the 
war and the peace. Like others, they 
find lions in the road, problems of 
giving greater service with less help 
and of providing more new books with 
less money. 


To these eager and often perplexed 
librarians the School Library Associa- 
tion of California gives that special 
understanding and practical help that 
comes from counsel with those of 
one’s own particular craft. 


Although this year no state meeting 
is possible, in its place is the Bulletin 
of the Association, published four 
times a year, a tangible reward of 
membership. To librarians in schools 
scattered up and down the state it 
brings stimulating articles, news, ex- 
change of ideas, and a sense of sol- 
idarity. It is good reading, with both 
sparkle and dignity. The March num- 
ber will include a directory of the 
school librarians of the state. 


Regional meetings that many can 
attend are still possible, especially near 
centers of population. Most of the 
work of the Association is carried on 
through the two Sections, the Nor- 
thern with Elinor Alexander of Sa- 
linas High School as President and the 
Southern with Marjorie Schramling of 
Los Angeles High School at the head. 
Each Section plans to hold a spring 
meeting, probably in May, and mean- 
while members are gathering from 
time to time at the characteristic book 
conferences, the Book Brunch of the 
North and the Book Breakfast of the 
South. 


School librarians are fortunate in 
belonging to two great professions. 
Our Association has a place on the 
State Council of Education and has 
applied for chapter affiliation in the 
American Library Association. We 
are invited to take part in a National 


Institute in Chicago called by the 
American Library Association for late 
January to consider libraries and the 
war and postwar problems. Local and 
regional institutes of a similar nature 
will follow, giving direction and en- 
ergy to our- war effort. 

In no crisis of our history have 
books played so important a part as 
in this war of ideas, and we watch 
our libraries changing day by day un- 
der the impact of new, imperative 
demands. Books of only a year ago 
seem old. Strange, new books, un- 
dreamed of then, are our stock in 
trade. We do not know what events; 
what crises will bring forth the im- 
perative books of 1943. But we know 
that among them are those our libra- 
ries must have to serve our youth, not 
only war books and technical books, 
but also books to quiet the soul and 
clear the vision. Lord Elton, in the 
House of Lords, expressed what I 
want to say: 


“In this grim struggle we are not 


Marjorie Van Deusen, President 
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going to come through in the last 
resort merely because we have tanks 
and aeroplanes; we are going to 
come through because we have cour- 
age and ideas and faith and intelli- 
gence; and for all these we need 
books.” 


* * * 
At Santa Barbara 
California Student-Teachers Association 


James Bramham 


@ anta BARBARA State Chapter of 
CSTA began its campaign for new mem- 
bers early in October. First meeting of the 
new school year was held the first Thurs- 
day of October, at which time the new 
cfficers were installed and plans for the 
school year outlined. 


It was decided to keep the policy of pro- 
fessional meetings and have a meeting the 
first Thursday of each school month. At 
this meeting Lawrence Chenoweth, president 
of the college faculty chapter of CTA, gave 
a spirited pep talk on CTA membership as 
a professional duty. Both he and the new 
president, James Bramham, gave highlights 
of the Southern Council Section meeting, 
with emphasis on “Save, Serve, and Con- 
serve.” Twenty-five members enrolled at 
this meeting. 

On the first Thursday of November the 
topic “Adult Education and the War” was 
ably outlined by Grace Ruth Southwick, 
head of adult education, Santa Barbara. 
Her talk was timely and practical. She 
held that human relations and the home, as 
well as training for defense work, are im- 
portant problems of the adult education 
program. 


Due to widespread publicity given the 
“Pachucos,” it was only natural at the 
December meeting to have juvenile delin- 
quency as the topic, ably outlined by 
Charles Ritchie, guidance director of Santa 
Barbara Junior High School, who has since 
entered the Naval Reserve as a Lieutenant. 
Refreshments were served in his honor. 

The first meeting of 1943 was a huge 
success. L. A. King instructor of social 
studies at La Cumbre Junior High School, 
discussed hobbies and their importance to 
pupil and teacher. He explained that the 
social, economic, and recreational impor- 
tance is little understood. This program 
was enlivened by the jolly demonstration of 
Mr. King’s own hobby — magic. Refresh- 
ments were served. 

Mr. Bramham, president, and Lily Mikos, 
secretary, announced that our membership 
is now 35. 
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LETTERS 


I, response to a request from a 
Classroom Teachers Department, this 
magazine has revived a feature of 
many years standing, “From the 
Field,” letters from school people. 
Members are cordially invited to 
contribute short, timely, zestful let- 
ters. — Ed. 


The children of Niland Elementary 
Schools are enthusiastically supporting the 
Schools at War Program inaugurated by 
U. S. Treasury. The children created a 
wall-chart (one for each classroom) which 
is both an incentive and a day's record. 
The chart has 4 major sections, — Save, 
Serve, Conserve, Boost, — with numerous 
subdivisions. 

A youngster must achieve a check-mark 
beneath his name in at least one of each 
of the 4 sections on the chart in order to 
get “into the Fight” and receive a check- 
mark on the bottom line. 

When 90% of the pupils have the cov- 
eted checks on the bottom line, the school 
may apply for the Treasury's Minute-Man 
Banner, to be flown beneath “Old Glory” 
on the school flag-staff.— Howard J. 
Demeke, district superintendent, Niland Ele- 
mentary School District, Imperial County. 


* * 


Mexican Tourist Association 
Avenida Juarez No. 76 
Mexico, D. F. 


To Friends of Mexico 
and Mexican Travel — Salud! 


Mexico, serene and tranquil as ever on 
the surface, is joining wholeheartedly in the 
total hemisphere War effort. Yet, intent as 
the peoples of both countries must be upon 
the common exertions which will bring vic 
tory, we want you to know that the spirit 
of the Season* has not been allowed to 
languish. 

To her thousands of friends in travel 
work and kindred activities Mexico extends 
cordial holiday greetings and embraces the 
opportunity to express her thanks for their 
interested cooperation. 

As we stand at the threshold of 1943, 
some of its aspects are clouded by con- 
fusion, but we do know that we shall carry 
on and, if we do our best, conditions will 
be righted — perhaps sooner than we expect. 
The urge to travel will persist and, while 





* This letter was delayed in the mails and not 
received here until January 18. — Ed. 


the victory effort must not be relaxed, 
Mexico again offers open house and recrea- 
tional benefits of quiet, sunshine and beauty. 

Travel also aids in the promotion of the 
solidarity American nations must maintain 
to win the war —and the peace. Fighting 
together for a victory in the field and a 
continued victory in the minds of men over 
their unworthy prejudices, you of the Eng- 
lish-speaking world and we, of the Spanish, 
are as one people. 

In the stronger bond of mutual assistance 
in a just cause, we wish you more than ever 
a Happy New Year. 

Yours faithfully, 
Lucas déPalacio 
Managing Director 
* ¢ « 


Sehool Harvest Labor 


Ar Hayward Union High School, Ala- 
meda County, O. B. Paulsen, district super- 
intendent, has issued a 12-page mimeo- 
graphed plan for the organization of school 
harvest labor and for the projection of the 
plan into actual practice. His excellent ma- 
terial is worthy of careful study by all who 
are interested in the highly-important prob- 
lem of harvesting California's crops. Food 
production is essential to the winning of 























the war. Mr. Paulsen has made a fine 711 Orange Avenue, 
contribution. Huntington Beach 
by <n wan Illustrated 
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WINTER 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
are noted for their success in devel- 
oping reading power which enables 
pupils to read efficiently, not only 
their readers, but books in other sub- 
jects on the proper level. 


There are many features of this 
series which work toward efficiency 
in curricular reading, but none is 
more important than the equipment 
that accompanies the readers. There is 
the box which contains picture cards 
for the reading readiness program, 
word cards that include all the words 
of the Pre-Primer and the first unit of 
the Primer, and phrase cards showing 
the important phrases of the Pre- 


Your correspondence is invited 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
770 Mission STREET 
San FRANCISCO 
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California Federation of Womens Clubs 


Headquarters 


Rooms 405-406 Western Pacific Building 
1031 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Roy Cloud, 


Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, 


155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Sir: 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Board of CFWC, Vice-President Mrs. John 
Stewart called our attention to the many 
duties the teachers of California are being 
asked to perform in connection with the 
War Effort, which are entirely outside of 
the educational program, and how willingly 
and efficiently they are assuming these re- 
sponsibilities, exemplifying a quality of hope, 
a symbol for victory. 


Please convey to them our appreciation 
of their contribution in War Service. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Richard G. Miller 
Corresponding Secretary 










Primer. These cards are of a size 
readily adaptable to chart-making. 


The activity books, entitled READ- 
ING ACTIVITIES, are maintenance 
and functional exercises for use with 
the LAIDLAW BASIC READERS, 
and are masterpieces of efficiency. A 
booklet for READING READINESS 
precedes the Pre-Primer and com- 
pletes the reading readiness program. 
There are also exercise books for seat 
work for each of the readers. Teach- 
ers’ monographs of manual material 
are available for both primary and 
middle grades. 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 
offer you the most practical, efficient 
reading method you can adopt. 


— 
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PLACER VICTORY CORPS 


HOW A RURAL-AREA, MEDIUM-SIZED HIGH SCHOOL REORGANIZED ITS 
CURRICULUM TO MEET WAR NEEDS 


W. C. Higman, Director 


W aac can our school do to 


contribute more directly to the war 
effort? As in countless other schools, 
this was the burning question at 
Placer Union High School, Auburn, 
when school opened this fall. And, 
along with many other schools, Placer 
High School has since been taking 
stock of itself and attempting to gear 
its curriculum more directly to the 
war needs. How best to accomplish 
this was the problem. 


In order to decide the best method 
of procedure, District Superintendent 
Harold E. Chastain attempted to get 
as representative an opinion as pos- 
sible. As a starting point, the school’s 
curriculum committee, composed of 6 
faculty members and 6 pupils, was 
called together to consider possible 
changes in the school program. Frank 
Lindsay of the State Department of 
Education and Director of the Victory 
Corps for California, met with the 
committee, outlined the purposes of 
the Corps, and explained its projected 
operation in a few large-city high 
schools. The committee voiced its 
unanimous opinion that some such 
provisions for a more direct war- 
tuned curriculum should be made at 
Placer. 


After due consideration, the com- 
mittee decided that the school could 
best serve in this emergency by: 


A. Guiding pupils into that type of work 
where they would be most productive and 
most valuable. 


B. Preparing pupils for specific war-criti- 
cal tasks — particularly those of a local 
character. 


C. Organizing pupils for maximum com- 
munity service. 


Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mended that a Victory Corps be or- 
ganized along the lines suggested by 
U. S. Office of Education, in order to 
provide a pupil-organization around 


which to weld unity and morale. It 
recommended further that: 


A. The school day be rearranged to allow 
7 periods instead of 6. 


B. A number of Victory Courses aimed 
toward definite preparation for war-time 
jobs be inserted. 


Some of the suggested Victory Courses 
were: armed-force orientation, fruit pack- 
ing, war aims, first aid, fruit thinning, navi- 
gation, airplane-model building, aircraft 
identification, camouflage, child care, marks- 
manship, home mechanics and electric re- 
pair, slide-rule computation, blue-print read- 
ing, tractor driving, code communication, 
and tree pruning. 


A Victory Corps Advisory Commit- 
tee, composed of the heads of the 
town's service groups: AWVS, Civil- 
ian Defense, Red Cross, Business and 
Professional Womens Club, Bond-sell- 
ing Committee, etc., added its sugges- 
tions to the proposed list, as did the 
entire teaching staff. Having secured 
the approval of the school board, 
Superintendent Chastain submitted 
the list of some 90 courses to the 
teachers for an indication of teaching 
preference. 


100% Loyalty 


The staff responded 100% and final 
tabulation found 65 of the courses 
within the first three choices of some 
teacher. A preliminary pupil sign-up 
reduced this list to 33, and definite 
staff-assignments were made. Prior to 
the final pupil sign-up, each teacher 
presented in assembly a brief synopsis 
of the course-content, types of pupil- 
activity, pre-requisites, and post-school 
opportunities. 

Further, it was decided to institute 
the Victory Courses as a series of 
short, concentrated, and stream-lined 
offerings, thus allowing the pupils to 
take three different eight-week classes 
in the remaining part of the year. In 
so doing, the pupil could get a sam- 
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pling of a number of different fields 
and might thereby discover an apti- 
tude for some particular type of work 
which would otherwise have remained 


hidden. 


One of the most notable gains to 
result from the Placer Victory Corps 
program is its establishment of a far- 
reaching testing and guidance pro- 
gram. Among faculty and administra- 
tive staff there was substantial agree- 
ment that perhaps the problem whose 
solution would contribute most in the 
way of service in this emergency, was 
that of guiding the pupil into that 
type of training which would produce 
the most productive results for so- 
ciety, taking into consideration the 
pupil’s abilities and the present and 
future critical man-power needs. 


Aptitude Analysis 


Institution of the Victory Course 
period has provided time for aptitude- 
analysis and guidance bureau, staffed 
by five instructors under the direction 
of the chief guidance counselor, Mrs. 
Charlotte Madeley. Through its 
school-wide aptitude-testing schedule, 
it is expected that this bureau will be 
able to give the pupils a satisfactorily 
objective picture of their abilities and 
aptitudes, thus directing the “square 
pegs” more nearly into the “square 
holes” and allowing the underclass- 
men to rearrange their prospective 
high school programs on the basis of 
these findings. 


Other outstanding features of the 
organization of the Placer Victory 
Corps program are the following: 


1. Definite provision is made for includ- 
ing specific war-training courses while at 
the same time retaining the long-term values 
of a broader, peace-time curriculum, 


2. Pupils following a prescribed course of 
study are given a chance to explore fields 
hitherto closed to them. For example, the 
preliminary pupil sign-up revealed that 
nearly one-fifth of the student body wanted 
Victory Typing. These pupils were largely 
college-preparatory people who had never 
before been able to “squeeze-in” a typing 
course. 


3. Local needs, particularly in the form 
of shortages in trained agricultural labor 
and child care, were met without dislocating 
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existing programs to any appreciable extent. 
It is anticipated that those who take the 
Tractor Driving and Tree Pruning courses 
will be able not only to hold down a well- 
paying job when Spring and Summer roll 
around, but also to fill an extremely criti- 
cal local man-power need. 

4. All steps in the organization of the 
Victory Corps program made use of the 
most democratic principles. Teachers, pu- 
pils, and townspeople all were consulted and 
given an opportunity to suggest improve- 
ments or voice any possible criticisms. Their 
constructive criticism has resulted in altera- 
tions which have definitely improved the 
program. 


As for the organizational aspects of the 
membership body —the Victory Corps — 
each pupil is being enrolled in general mem- 
bership upon the Executive Committee's 
approval of his school study program and 
his pledge of willingness to contribute at 
least twelve hours monthly to some war- 
time activity such as ground observer, Junior 
AWYVS, Red Cross services, Victory garden- 
ing, part-time agriculture work, civilian de- 
fense activity, USO or bond-drive volunteer 
activity, etc. 

Plans are also under way for setting up 
the five special divisions of the Victory 
Corps — air service, land service, sea serv- 
ice, production service, and community 
service. Each special division will be under 
the supervision of a faculty Division Com- 
mander assisted by a student Lt..Comman- 
der. A program of periodic special-division 
meetings featuring lectures, motion pictures, 
demonstrations and the performance of 
community services appropriate to the group 
is planned. 

While it is too early to forecast results 
with real accuracy, indications are that the 
Placer Victory Corps program will be a 
regular part of the curriculum next year. 


War Jobs for Women is a stimulating 
48-page bulletin issued by Office of War 
Information, Magazine Section, Washing- 
ton, D. C. For sale by Superintendent of 
Documents, 10 cents. It is a concise and 
comprehensive summary. 


* * 


The Educational Screen, now in its 22nd 
volume, a standard magazine, is an authority 
On visual instruction, with headquarters at 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago. California 
members of the editorial advisory board are 
Marian Evans, director, visual instruction 
center, San Diego Public Schools, and Boyd 
B. Rakestraw, associate director and business 
manager, director, extension division, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


Victory Girls of Corona City Schools 
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Frank E. Bishop, district superintendent, Corona City Schools, Riverside 
County, reports that the students and teachers of the five upper grades 
devoted the afternoons of a recent month picking tomatoes, lemons, setting 
smudge-pots, and spraying. The pupils earned around $4,800. The girls 
picked over 10,000 boxes of tomatoes; above is shown a group of the girls 
and teacher. 


L- Our New Books 


SIEMENS: Aeronautics WorkKBooK 
Serves completely, unit by unit, the Pre-Flight course outlined in 
Leaflet No. 63, U. S. Office of Education. With study chart. $1.00 

EBY-WAUGH-WELCH-BUCKINGHAM: Tue Puysicat Sciences 
An interesting introduction to and appreciation of astronomy, 
geology, physics, and chemistry approached through practical 
applications. In press 

CALDWELL-CURTIS: Everypay Science 
Up-to-date general science with many wartime aspects of science. 
$1.96 

GOLDBERGER-HALLOCK: Heattu anp Puysicat Fitness 
Teaches the three healths — of the body, of the mind, of the emo- 
tions — on which the physical toughness and moral determination 
of a country at war depends. In press 

McMACKIN-CONKLIN: Essentia, MATHEMATICS 
Practical mathematics for the average citizen, including measure- 

ment, insurance, buying a house, reading graphs, handling formulas, 
and other useful aspects. $1.48 

BETZ: Basic MATHEMATICS 
A one-year emergency course to provide the training needed in 
the wartime curriculum. $1.48 

WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: Soi Geometry, ReEvIsED 
A revision of a popular course containing a new selection of 
theorems, additional applications, and comprehensive tests. $1.48 

AHRENS-BUSH-EASLEY: Livinc CHEMIstRY 
Teaches fundamentals and motivates learning by a functional 
problem approach. $2.28 













Prices are subject to the usual discount 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street - San Francisco 







Talisman 


Grace P. Harmon, Teacher, Florence 
Avenue School, Los Angeles 


I SAW a lovely thing to-day! 


A tall, red smoke-stack, reaching high, 

Against a great, white cloud, 

A morning's deep, blue sky — 

Three clear, true colors gleaming there, 

Singing a song of work, the martial air 

To which our Nation marches fine and free— 

Song of Production, — heard from sea to 
sea. 


And thousands, fighting on in far-flung 
lands 

Are brave of heart because that red stack 
stands! 


In Memoriam 

California School People Recently Deceased 

Mrs. Pearl Rutherford, former Butte 
County superintendent of schools, later 
deputy superintendent in charge of finance, 
recently died in San Francisco. Born in 
Sierra County, she lived in Butte County 
for many years. 


G. O. Munson, age 68, teacher of book- 
keeping and junior business training, Wat- 
sonville High School from 1914-40, when 
he retired. Born in Sutter County, he 
taught there 1901-07, then went to Santa 
Cruz County where he taught in Boulder 
Creek High School; from there he went to 
Watsonville. 


Berta Groth, retired primary teacher of 
Sacramento, passed away January 3, follow- 
ing a brief illness. Her longest term of 
service was in Washington School where 
her skill as a first grade teacher was known 
throughout the city. She brought to the 
children, the parents, and her associates a 
rare zest and enthusiasm which radiated to 
the entire community. 


Miss Groth’s service as a teacher was 
enriched by world-wide travel, by experi- 
ence as educational director in several state 
fairs and international expositions, and by 
her active support of organzations promot- 
ing vetter literature, art, and music in her 
home city. 


More than this, she gave generously of 
her time to those afflicted and in sorrow. 
Her classroom encompassed all humanity.— 
Roy E. Learned, principal, Washington 
School. 


Edgar E. Muller 


A tribute by Vaughn D. Seidel 


Tie sudden death of Edgar E. Muller, 
our beloved County Superintendent of 
Schools, is a shock to his co-workers in the 
field of education and to his legion of 
friends throughout the country. 

Simple and unaffected in manner, kindly 
in all his relations, helpful in all his con- 
tacts, and an able and progressive leader, 
he was of the fortunate few who inspired 
respect for his abilities and affection for 
his kindly human qualities. 

Mr. Muller served his native state as an 
educator for 50 years. His experience cov- 
ered such a wide field as to give to him a 
broad vision of educational needs and a 
clear understanding of educational prob- 
lems. His teaching service began in a one- 
room school but character and ability 
brought rapid advancement. As an elemen- 
tary principal in San Diego City schools, his 
work was so outstanding that Fred E. 
Hunter, city superintendent of schools of 
Oakland brought him to Oakland in 1918 
as principal of the Lakeview Elementary 
School. 

In 1929, he became principal of Westlake 
Junior High School and continued in that 
position until his appointment as County 
Superintendent was made by the Board of 
Supervisors in February, 1938, on the rec- 
ommendation of all the school superintend- 
ents in the county. The wisdom of the 
appointment is best shown by the approval 
of the electorate, by the respect and regard 
of the teachers, and by the steady growth 
in efficiency of the schools under his dem- 
ocratic leadership. 

Mr. Muller was a leader in the organ- 
ization and development of teacher associa- 
tions and served as president of the OTA, 
the ACEA, the Oakland Principals Club, 
and the Bay Section of CTA. At the time 
of his death he was president of the County 
Superintendents Association and the Cali- 
fornia Schoolmasters Club. He also served 
for many years as legislative representative 
of the ACEA, guarding the educational 
rights of children. 


There can be no gauge of the breadth 
and depth of influence emanating from 
such educators as Edgar E. Muller. But it 
is certain that such men as he have had 
a tremendous influence in the building and 
shaping of our educational program and 
through that program have directed the 
thinking of youth . Through that training, 
California has taken the lead in education 
and social legislation. 


‘Simple devotion to duty left no place 
for self-glorification and no time to waste 
on things accomplished. Rather, he thought 
forward to new goals ahead and new ideals 
to attain. He thought of himself as a 
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teacher and devoted his life to the pro 
motion, through education, of the health, 
happiness, and general well being of the 
youth of our state. 

The members of his staff learned to love 
him for his simple kindly greatness and feel 
a deep sorrow because of his loss. He left 
a record of steadfast devotion to duty and 
a memory of kindly thoughtfulness such as 
few men leave. 


* * # 


Dan H. White 


Renee from office 4 years ago, 
Dan H. White of Fairfield had served 40 
years as Solano County superintendent of 
schools. He died January 5 in Vallejo, one 
week after his 77th birthday. 


A beloved and veteran California school- 
man, Dan White, like his colleague Phil 
Morgan of Sonora, had witnessed the tre- 
mendous growth of the California program 
of public education from primitive pioneer 
conditions to the great present system, now 
highly geared to the Winning of the War. 


White was born in Petaluma, Sonoma 
County, and settled in Cordelia, Solano 
County, when a young man, later moving 
to Fairfield. He was a newspaper publisher 
and school teacher before his election to 
county superintendent of schools. 


In his early days in that office he visited 
schools by horse and buggy and by boat. 
One of his early teachers was the late Will 
C. Wood, who became state superintendent 
of public instruction and state superintend- 
ent of banks. 

In 1937 an honorary degree was con- 
ferred on White by San Francisco State 
College at a public ceremony honoring his 
nearly half-a-century of endeavor in the 
educational field. 

When White retired from office four 
years ago he was one of the oldest county 
superntendents in the state in the point of 
service of an elective officer. He served 
two terms as a member of the Solano 
County Board of Education. 


He also was one of the oldest Masonic 
secretaries in point of service in California, 
having been secretary of Suisun Lodge of 
Masons for 32 years up until a year ago. 
For his long Masonic service he was hon- 
ored at a special meeting by Leslie E. Wood 
of Sacramento, Grand Master of Masons in 
California. 


He had several other lodge and civic 
activities. He was past chancellor of the 
Knights of Pythias and deputy grand chan- 
cellor of the nineteenth district of Cali- 
fornia, vice grand in the Suisun Lodge No. 
78 of Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
council commander of the Woodman of 
the World and past president of the Native 
Sons. 
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Charles L. Broadwater 


R. B. Walter, Chief Deputy Superintendent, 
Los Angeles County Schools 


Orr friend, Charles L. Broadwater, 
superintendent of El Segundo Unified 
School District, passed away on December 
22, after an illness of more than two 
months. 


Born near Harrisville, West Virginia, 
September 26, 1883, he attended Marshall 
State Teachers College; received his A.B. 
degree from University of West Virginia in 
1913 and his M.A. degree in 1918 from 
Columbia University. 


While in West Virginia, he served as 
high school principal at New Martinsville, 
Mannington, and Middlebourne. He came 
to California in 1924 and during 1924-1925 
was superintendent of San Jacinto Schools. 
From 1925 to the time of his death he was 
the administrative head of El Segundo ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 


While at El Segundo he pioneered the 
building, staffing, and organizing of El 
Segundo High School. This school was in- 
deed his handiwork. Until about two 
years ago he served as superintendent, 
business manager, high school principal, and 
counselor. 


He strove continually to keep abreast of 
the best educational theory and practice. A 
high school curriculum revision program, 
which he helped launch two or three years 
ago in his district, is still in progress. 


He gave willingly of his time in the advance- 
ment of education outside of his regular work, 
as is evidenced by his service as president of 
West Virginia State High School Principals 
Association in 1928-1924, as president of Los 
Angeles County School Administrators and Su- 
pervisors Association in 1928-1929, and as mem- 
ber of the Southern Council and State Council 
of California Teachers Association for many 
years. His services in opposition to the pro- 
posed County unit legislation in 1928 and 1929, 
earned him the gratitude of the leaders of the 
smaller school districts, particularly those in 
Los Angeles County. 


He also found time to serve his community in 
various civic capacities, among which were 
president and song leader of the El Segundo 
Kiwanis Club. 


I had the privilege of knowing and asso- 
ciating with him over a period of 15 years. 
He was one of the “old reliables” in county 
and state school circles, and as such was 
worth his weight in gold. I shall remember 
him particularly for his uprightness, his 
strength of character, and his gift of com- 
radeship. 


The memory of his many admirable quali- 
ties and the effect of his constructive, up- 
building work will remain for many years 
as a monument to him. 


League of Nations 


Leacuz of Nations Association con- 
ducts its 17th national high school contest, 
a competitive examination dealing with 
problems of organizing the world for peace; 
headquarters, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City. First national prize, $400; sec- 
ond, $100; third, $50. Examinations must 
be held in local high schools on March 26, 
1943. 


Further information may be obtained by 
addressing either the New York City office, 
the Southern California branch office at 
2424 Gramercy Park, Los Angeles, or the 
Northern California branch office at 68 
Post Street, San Francisco. 


Prayer at Scheol 


A Hollywood High School Tradition 


Harold Garnet Black 


Boveny school has its traditions — 
and is proud of them. About a third 
of a century ago Hollywood High 
School, doubtless one of the best 
known of American secondary schools, 
started something which has long 
since become an established custom, 
when Dr. William H. Snyder, then 
the principal, closed the first assembly 
of the year by prayer. 


When over a dozen years ago he 
was appointed director of the newly 
founded Los Angeles Junior College, 
now the Los Angeles City College, 
the tradition he thus established was 
followed by his successor, Louis F. 
Foley, and has been continued ever 
since. 


Each year the prayer is much the same: 
brief, simple, informal, and free from any 
denominational bias. It invokes God's 
blessing upon faculty and students, and 
asks for divine guidance through the aca- 
demic year in the building of boys and 
girls into men and women whose lives shall 
be characterized by honesty, fair play, in- 
dustry, courage, high moral quality, and a 
proper recognition of spiritual values. It 
always makes an impressive conclusion to 
that first assembly. 

In these days when total war is being 
waged on all continents, when the dictator 
nations have adopted a rank paganism, 
denounced Christian principles as absurd, 
and announced their intention of enslaving 
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the rest of the world, the value of putting 
into youthful minds the fact that we are 
essentially spiritual creatures needing divine 
guidance cannot be over-emphasized. 

Woodrow Wilson was everlastingly right 
when, in a moment of keenest insight, he 
declared towards the close of his life, “The 
sum of the whole matter is this, that our 
civilization cannot survive materially unless 
it be redeemed spiritually.” 

This Hollywood High School tradition 
stresses the spiritual conception of life and 
is worthy of widespread imitation, for it 
helps to make religion a real and a vital 
part of everyday living. 
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A strong, full-year course in 
algebra for high-school 
juniors and seniors . . . Ma- 
terial developed in the clear, 
logical, teachable style char- 
acteristic of the Hart Mathe- 
matics Texts .. . Minimum 
and enriched courses pro- 


vided. 
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San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


WARTIME MOVIES 


MOTION PICTURES AND WARTIME EDUCATION 


Seerley Reid, Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 


education demands 
wartime materials. We cannot win mil- 
itary battles with the equipment of 
yesterday — with obsolete tanks and 
planes. We cannot win battles of ideas 
with the thinking of yesterday. We 
cannot win education battles with the 
textbooks of yesterday. Whether we 
like it or not, what was good enough 
for our parents and grandparents is 
not good enough for us today. 


Wartime education demands the use 
of wartime motion-pictures . mo- 
tion-pictures which drive home the 
issues of the war and the nature of 
our enemies . . . motion-pictures which 
give us authentic information on the 
progress of the war at home and 
abroad . . . motion-pictures which in- 
spire an unshakeable belief in America 
and in our Allies . . . motion-pictures 
which show us specifically what we 
can and must do to win this war. 


Such motion-pictures are now available 
through the Bureau of Motion Pictures, 
Office of War Information, through a na- 
tion-wide network of more than 175 com- 
mercial and educational film distributors. 


These distributors are established organ- 
izations in the 16mm motion-picture field, 
the organizations with the technical knowl- 
edge and equipment to handle films, the 
administrative setup to take care of details 
of booking and mailing, and a record of 
having developed effective education pro- 
grams in the use of 16mm motion-pictures. 
They include commercial film-renting agen- 
cies, educational film-lending libraries, and 
metropolitan school systems. They are the 
organizations which can best insure wide- 
spread use of wartime motion-pictures. 
There are distributors of Government war 
films in 47 out of 48 states. There is a 
distributor within the reach of every school. 


War Films Available 


These motion-pictures range in content 
from the dramatic story of an R.A.F. bomb- 
ing raid over Germany to an urgent appeal 
for salvage by Donald Nelson, chairman of 
War Production Board. Through these 
wartime motion-pictures we can watch the 


manufacture of Army bombers and tanks, 
understand China's desperate fight against 
the warlords of Japan, thrill to the historic 
achievements of the American soldier in 
forging a “ring of steel” protecting demo- 
cracy. 


There are available many Government 
war films — all of them 16mm sound-films 
— which can be used by schools and com- 
mittees. These are some of the films; more 
are released each month. 


Some of the Films 


The Arm Behind the Army (10 minutes). 
The stakes of American industry and of Ameri- 
ean labor in this war—why the planes and 
tanks and guns are so important. 


Bomber (10). Manufacture, speed, and power 
of the B-26 Army bomber. Commentary writ- 
ten by Carl Sandburg. 

Democracy in Action (11). Food and the 
farmer’s role in winning the war. 


Home on the Range (11). The Western range 
country and its importance in the war — mutton 
and wool, beef and leather for our soldiers, 
civilians, and Allies. 


Lake Carrier (9). Great Lakes transportation 
of iron ore from Minnesota mines to Midwest 
steel mills. Narrated by Fredric March. 


Listen to Britain (20). A remarkable factual 
record of the many sounds and sights of war- 
time Britain—from the roar of Spitfires to 
the shouting of children. 


Manpower (8). The need for men and women 
in war industries and the methods now being 
used to overcome the manpower shortage. 


Men and the Sea (10). Training the men 
who man the cargo ships carrying munitions, 
food, and supplies throughout the world. 


Ring of Steel (10). Tribute to the American 
soldiers who have protected the United States 
from 1776 to 1942. Narrated by Spencer Tracy. 


Safeguarding Military Information (10). Dra- 
matic exposition of the results of careless talk 
and the need of secrecy by soldiers and civilians. 


Salvage (7). The need for salvaging metals, 
rubber, and greases to be turned into materials 
of war. Narrated by Donald Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board. 


Tanks (10). Manufacture and performance 
of the M-3 Army tank. Narrated by Orson 
Welles. 


Target for Tonight (48). Dramatic story of a 
bombing raid over Germany by the Royal Air 
Force, focused upon the crew of one Wellington 
bomber. 


U. S. News Review: Issue No. 1 (21). Seven 
subjects are covered in this news review — from 
rules for fuel-saving to the war in the Pacific. 


Western Front (21). China’s heroic fight and 
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desperate struggle as a member of the United 
Nations. 


Winning Your Wings (18). The work of the 
U. S. Army Air Corps, requirements for enlist- 


ment, and reasons for volunteering. Narrated 
by Lieutenant James Stewart. 
Anchors Aweigh (3 minutes); Keep ‘Em 


Rolling Along (3 minutes); The Caissons Go 
Rolling Along (3 minutes). Song shorts sung 


“off screen” against backgrounds of appropri- 
ate action scenes. 


How to Obtain Films 


In California, Government war films can 
be obtained from the following distributors: 


Berkeley: 
California. 


Extension Division, University of 


Hollywood: Bell and Howell Company, 716 
North La Brea Avenue. 


Los Angeles: Extension Division, University 
of California, 813 South Hill Street; William M. 
Dennis, 2506% W. Seventh Street; Films, Inc., 
1709 W. Eighth Street; Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 2408 W. Seventh Street. 


Oakland: Audiofilms Company, 
Piedmont. 


262 Scenic- 


San Francisco: Photo and Sound, Ince., 153 
Kearny Street; Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 351 Turk Street. 


In addition to these nine distributors, 
schools and community organizations in 
Oakland may obtain films from the Oak- 
land Public Schools, in the Los Angeles 
area from both the city and county school 
systems, and in the San Diego region from 
both the city and county schools. 


As part of the Government effort to ob- 
tain widespread distribution and maximum 
use of war films, the cost to users has been 
kept at a minimum. Distributors may make 
a nominal service charge of 50 cents for the 
first film and 25 cents for each additional 
film included in a single shipments.* 


Excluding transportation costs, which are 
paid by the user, a 30-minute program of 
three different war films— say, Western 
Front, Men and the Sea, and Ring of Steel 
— would cost only a dollar. Not only are 
Government war films available to schools; 
they are within the budgets of schools. 


How to Use the Films 


1. Government films should be shown in 
school auditoriums to large groups of stu- 
dents rather than to small groups in single 
classrooms. 


2. Government war films should be shown 
severally, as programs of war information, 
rather than individually as single films. 


3. Government war films should be seen, 
not only by school audiences, but also by 





* There is one exception: on Target for To- 
night, a 5-reel picture, distributors may. make 
a service charge of $2.50. 
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adults — by American men and women in 
every community. 


In achieving community-wide use of 
Government war films, American schools 
must take the lead. They, more than any 
other social institution, have had experience 
in using educational motion pictures. They 
own over half of the estimated 20,000 
16mm sound projectors in the United States. 
They have the facilities for obtaining films, 
for scheduling their use at different times 
and at different places. They have the op- 
portunity and the responsibility for show- 
ing wartime motion-pictures to the American 
people. 









What You Busy With 
WAR STAMPS 


Low-flying airplanes can create a 
great deal of damage by strafing 
troops with their machine-gun fire. 
A vital weapon in defense against 
them is the 50-caliber Anti-aircraft 
machine gun which can be either 
mounted or on a mobile base. Only 
24 cents in War Savings Stamps 
will buy one round of ammunition 
for one of these guns but since thou- 
sands of rounds are needed to keep 
one shooting any length of time it 
is imperative that every dollar pos- 
sible be invested in War Savings 
Stamps and Bonds. 








The children of America are do- 
ing their part to help keep Uncle 
Sam’s tanks rolling, planes flying 
and guns roaring. Their work, 
which is being organized and co- 
ordinated by the Schools At War 
Program will be recorded in scrap- 
books and exhibited throughout the 
country. Each school participating 
in the program will receive a cer- 
tificate of service from the Treas- 
ury Department, and a historic 
Liberty Brick will be presented to 
each state by the Treasury. 

U. S. Treasury Department 


* * # 


The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, 
a 16-page bulletin, is a statement of war- 
time policy adopted by National Council of 
the Social Studies, a department of NEA, at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D. C.; Wilbur F. Murra is executive secre- 
tary of the Council. 


Personal Problems 


Tire Problem Check-Lists, one each 
for junior high, high school, and college, 
prepared by Ross L. Mooney, research as- 
sociate in personnel, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, are worthy instruments to help 
students in the expression of their personal 
problems. 

Published at cost as a war service of Bu- 
reau of Educational Research at OSU, these 
check-lists are for use in group-surveys, in- 
terviews, orientation, regular 
teaching, and research. 

The forms are ready for immediate use 
in interviews by the average counselor or 
faculty advisor. Complicated extra scoring- 
sheets are not necessary. The use of the 
results on a case depends on direct prag- 
matic analysis of the student’s markings and 
writings. 

Price, 25 copies for $1 on orders of less 
than 500 copies. Address all inquiries and 
orders to Mr. Mooney. Make checks pay- 
able to Ohio State University Press. 


classroom 


* * #8 


Redlands High School A Cappella Choir 
recently presented Live On, America, writ- 
ten and compiled by Wilbur H. Schowalter, 
head of the music department there. This 
successful and patriotic concert of music in 
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our schools at war comprised nine beautiful 
and dramatic episodes; narrator was Burl 
Smith. John Branigan is district superin- 
tendent of schools at Redlands. This pro- 
gram has been given 15 times to date and 
has many future engagements for Army 
programs. 


Social Studies 


Teeactinc Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies, 13th Yearbook, National 
Council for the Social Studies, Howard R. 
Anderson, editor, may be obtained by ad- 
dressing that group at NEA headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D. C.; price $2, paper cover. 

Our Republic is one of the few places 
remaining in the world where such a year- 
book as this could be issued. Our public 
schools believe in the development of well- 
informed, straight-thinking young citizens. 
Anderson and his associates have done a 
magnificent piece of work in this outstand- 
ing volume. I. James Quillen of Stanford 
University is second vice-president of the 
Council. 

Paying for the War is Bulletin 18 of the 
Council, a praiseworthy 70-page resource 
unit for teachers of the social studies, by 
Babcock and others, price 30 cents. 


Your Pupils Use Language 
That Sounds Right 


They are wary of unfamiliar forms. The one aim of books in the ORAL 
LANGUAGE PRACTICE SERIES is to give pupils an ear for right usage. 
Correct language habits can best be formed through oral repetition of correct 


language patterns. These books supply the patterns in a form that is easy 


to use. 


You will hear better speech in your classroom —but more important, you 


will also hear better speech outside your classroom. This training holds. 


THE SERIES INCLUDES: An Oral Language Practice Book by Mabel Vinson 
Cage, $.90, for upper elementary grades and slow groups in junior high 
school; First Drills in Oral Language by Mabel Vinson Cage, Mabel Breeden 
and Gretchen Wulfing, $.90, for lower elementary grades; Spoken Drills and 
Tests in English by Mabel Vinson Cage, $1.25, for junior high school. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


609 Mission Street 


San Francisco, California 
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HOW TO TEACH SCHOOL 


Mrs. Kathryn H. Martin, Teacher, Palm Springs Union High School, Riverside County 


Boca ING to teach school is very 
complicated, because you have to 
learn some theories that don’t work 
and then spend your first year find- 
ing out that they don’t work. This is 
a trial and error process which con- 
sumes several years time, but so far 
nothing has been done about it. The 
methods of teaching are really quite 
simple if only one realizes that pa- 
tience and endurance are the main 
requisites. 


The first thing to do when entering 
a class room is to glare balefully at 
everyone and shout, “Sit down.” You 
repeat this maneuver about three 
times. At regular intervals during the 
hour when things become a bit too 
thick, you concentrate on getting each 
person back in his seat. Even with- 
out using any books, paper, pencils or 
chalk, this one superhuman feat of 
geting 35 individuals to sit in their 
own seats requires amazing amounts 
of vitality. 


Once this is accomplished, the feint- 
ing begins. You have to be quick on 
the uptake because the sparring is 
going to be plenty exciting. The 
whole point here is to say “No” nearly 
all of the time. Never say “Yes” if 
you can possibly avoid it. The dia- 
logue goes something like this: 


“Kin I go to my locker?” 
“No.” 

“Kin I go to the office?” 
a 

“Kin I get a drink,” 
“No.” 

“Kin I speak to Jim?” 
“No.” 

“Do you have a pencil?” 
“No.” 


“Kin I have a pass?” 


“You say “no” or “yes” to this one 
after studying the interrogator's face 
with all the penetration you can mus- 
ter. In a split second you must make 
a momentous decision which involves 
his psychology, ethos, and glands. If 
you make too many wrong decisions 


he has your number and you are defi- 
nitely classified as a Class A sucker. 


There are many fine points to the 
so-called profession of teaching, e.g., 
the perfect timing required for class 
groans. Classes always groan for 
about 30 seconds (as a minimum esti- 
mate) when they are asked to do any- 
thing conventional, such as school 
work. It seems most practicable in 
the long run to pause and invite them 
to groan, when you know they will 
groan anyway. Regular and prop- 
erly-timed groaning is essential to the 
adolescent psyche and must be a part 
of the process of growth, like crying 
in babies. 


Repression of it only leads to more 
disturbing phenomena, such as thumb- 
tacks and eraser-fights and subtler 
sadism. It is only sensible to accept 
the cruel fact that adolescent groan- 
ing, otherwise known as griping, beef- 
ing, and crabbing, existed long before 
the four-bit word “motivation” was 
ever concocted in the ivory tower of 
Education 101. 


Another fine point about teaching 
is to be resigned to the self-evident 
truth that you aren't supposed to talk 
very much. Teachers naturally as- 
sume that they are there to impart in- 
formation, but the pupils soon make it 
plain that one mustn't be too crude or 
obvious about it. Most of the time 
you are supposed to keep your mouth 
shut so they can get on with their 
work. They do pretty well if left 
alone, but get all muddled up if you 
insist on butting in all the time. 


It is permissible to answer questions 
if you can do it in a snappy fashion 
without yards of excess verbiage or 
vulgar displays of what you learned 
at college. Learning to communicate 
with pupils by means of a sign lan- 
guage is practically ideal. You con- 
centrate on pointing, making faces, and 
drawing on the board, and when you 
can’t stand it any longer you write 
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down what you think of them and 
mail it home. 


Most teachers find it difficult to 
know what to do when the class isn’t 
paying any attention to them at all, 
but this is really very simple. If they 
are doing this silently, don’t feel hurt, 
just sit down and bask in it, because 
silence in a classroom is a whole lot 
more than golden; it is super-duper 
platinum, as cool and silver as a 
mountain spring on a hot day. 


If you are being ignored noisily and 
looking severe doesn’t do any good, 
shouting won't, either, so you might 
as well go to the office for a quick 
one. 


There is always the slim chance 
that they may be.able to beat each 
other down, and if they don’t you 
can work up more steam to shout “Sit 
down,” when you get back. And 
that’s where we came in. 


* * * 


Learning to Look at Our World, a book 
for the upper primary grades, issued by 
Silver Burdett and Company, the work of 
Fern E. Dorris and M. Virginia Tapp, con- 
tains material helping boys and girls to 
observe the various natural resources which 
surround them. It tells of growing things, 
of how to make things, where our food 
and clothing come from, and contains a 
great deal of useful information. 


* * 8 


Mental Hygiene Society of Northern 
California issues a bulletin, The Beacon, 5 
times a year. Mrs. Elizabeth Hall is execu- 
tive secretary with offices at 45 Second 
Street, San Francisco. 


* * #8 


Weather Ways 


WY avs of the Weather, by Humphreys, 
of the U. S. Weather Bureau, is a beautiful 
big illustrated book of 400 pages, issued by 
Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Pennsylva- 
nia; price $4. One of the Humanizing 
Science Series issued by that press and writ- 
ten in popular style for everyone to read, 
this is a complete handbook and should be 
in every California school library. Recom- 
mended by the Book-of-the-Month Club, it 
is a comprehensive, simply-written account 
of weather and climate. It is particularly 
adaptable as a basic text for pre-flight 
aeronautics and meteorology courses. 
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CTA Honor Schools 


School Staffs Enrolled 100% in California 
Teachers Association 


Northern Section 


Alpine County is now 100% — Clay, 
Lincoln, Webster, all elementary schools. 

Amador County — Sutter Creek Union 
High. 

Butte County— Thermalito, East Side 
(Oroville), Forbestown, Wyandotte, Dur- 
ham, Manzanita, Biggs Union High. 

Butte County — McKinley and Woodrow 
Wilson Elementary Schools, of Gridley, 
have been 100% for at least 10 successive 
years according to word from Jay Partridge, 
Butte County superintendent of schools. — 
E. P. Mapes, Secretary, Willows. 

Glenn County — Elk Creek Union, Fruto, 
German, Glenn, Grapevine, Hamilton 
Union, McIntosh, Ord, Orland Elementary, 
Plaza, Willows Union, Emigrant, Calumet, 
Murdock, Newille, Codora, Lake Liberty, 
Willows High, Hamilton High. 


Kern County — Greeley; Maricopa School 
District; Shafter Primary, Lakeside. 


Lassen County — Lincoln (Susanville). 


Modoc County — Alpine, Alturas, Ar- 
lington, Butte, Carr, Davis Creek, Del- 
morma, Grandview, Lake City, Modoc, Sol- 
dier Creek, South Davis Creek, State Line, 
Widow Valley. 


Nevada County — Bear River, Blue Tent, 
Chicago Park, Floriston, French Corral, In- 
dian Springs, Kentucky Flat, Lime Kiln, 
Mooney Flat Emergency, Nevada City, 
Nevada County Superintendent's Office, 
North San Juan, Pleasant Valley, Truckee, 
Union Hill, Wolf, Clear Lake, Oakland, 
Rough and Ready, Meadow Lake High, 
Nevada City High. 

Shasta County— Redding, Matheson, 
Anderson, Flat Creek, Igo, Ellis Mistletoe, 
Mt. Burney, Pittville, Shasta, Smithson, 
South Fork, Wilkinson, Kosk Creek. 

Sierra County — Forest, Alleghany, Dow- 
nieville, Goodyears, Sierra City, Long Point, 
Calpine, Sierraville, Downieville High, 
Sierra City High, Sierraville High, Alle- 
ghany High. 

Sutter County — Sutter Union High. 

Tehama County —Red Bluff, Corning, 
Red Bluff High, Los Molinos High. 


Central Section 


Kern County — Arvin Elementary, Arvin 
Federal Migratory, Aztec Elementary, Bel- 
ridge, Caliente, El Tejon, Fruitvale Elemen- 
tary School District, Gephart Elementary, 
Indian, Kern General, Maple, McFarland 
Union Elementary, Midway, Mountain 
View, Poso Flat, Rockpile, Stony Brook, 
Wasco Elementary. — A. R. Brooding, De- 
lano, secretary-treasurer, Kern Division. 





Gregg Publishing Company, with Pacific 
Coast headquarters in the Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, have issued three timely new 
books,— 1. Mechanics of Navy Correspond- 
ence, 32 pages, 36 cents; 2. Military Cor- 
respondence, 36 pages, 36 cents; 3. Typing 
for Radiomen and Telegraphers, 63 pages, 
60 cents. 

These are practical intensive courses to 
meet urgent war needs. 


Among other important recent books 
issued by Gregg Publishing Company are: 


1. How to Use Crank-Driven Calculators, 
a practical 20-unit course by Stern and 
Stuart, 96 pages, 60 cents. Major emphasis 
is on fundamental technics required for 
efficient operation of Monroe, Marchant 
and Frider machines. Each unit is arranged 
on three student-levels, — low, average and 


bright. 


2. Better Business Education, by Andruss 
and associates, an outstanding professional 
book for business education teachers, direc- 
tors, and administrators, and for those 
training to become business teachers; 390 
pages; $2. 


The following administrative changes 
have been made in the Palo Verde Valley 
Unified School District; Blythe, Riverside 
County: 

G. M. Nearpass has been elected district su- 
perintendent of schools, taking the place of O. 
P. Hornaday, who has entered the Armed Serv- 
ices of the United States as a commissioned 
officer. 

H. C. Newman has been elected principal of 
Palo Verde High School in place of Mr. Near- 
Pass. 

Mrs. Caroline Strand has been advanced from 






List Price $1.20 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, New York City. A Basic 
Course in strict conformity with Pre-Induction Outline PIT 102. Illustrated. 


List Price $1.20 
THE BASIC 


$35.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SCRIBNERS 


PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and the 
U.S. Office of Education as part of the Victory Program 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 
By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of Science, New York City. A Basic 
Course in strict conformity with Pre-Induction Outline PIT 101. Illustrated. 


RADIO CODE PRACTICE KIT 


For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 301, a Course in Fundamentals of 
Basic Radio Code. Seventeen double phonograph records, instructor’s 
manual, printing charts, and code practice sheets. Authorized distributors 
with four other publishers for the War Department. Price at New York 
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a teacher in Blythe Elementary School to prin- 
cipal of Ripley Grammar School, in the place 
of Mr. Newman. 


Lodi Students Work 


| Union High School, San 
Joaquin County, Leroy Nichols, dis- 
trict superintendent, recently made 
surveys covering the work of students 
during last summer and showing types 
of work done, results in money in- 
come, health effect, and so forth. 


These detailed statistical statements are 
too long for reproduction here, but the 
survey revealed that these students earned 
an amount of money during the 6-month 
period, covered by the survey, equal to the 
entire maintenance cost of the high school 
for the preceding year! 

Splendid cooperation of faculty, students, 
and community made this organized work 
under direction of Vern Hoffman, agricul- 
ture teacher, most successful. A bigger and 
better work program is planned for 1943. 

Although difficult to evaluate, the matur- 
ity, good health, and improved citizenship 
acquired by these students are noteworthy, 
as a result of having done a good job of 
work for good financial pay which they are 
learning to spend wisely. 

Student morale has been improved and 
school tasks have been assumed in better 
fashion, because of the responsible way in 
which summer jobs were tackled and com- 
pleted. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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TEACHERS MEETINGS 


WHAT CAN THE TEACHER DO TO MAKE THE TEACHERS MEETING MORE 
INTERESTING? 


Miss Marion C. Peters, Kindergarten Teacher, Grant and Longfellow Schools, Oakland 


T HE first question which comes to 
the teacher’s mind in a study of this 
sort is: “Why do we have to have 
teachers meeting anyway?” 


The purposes of the teachers meet- 
ing can be listed as follows: 


1. To establish a unit working together 
for the common good of the school — for 
how could one do a good job of teaching 
without knowing the whole-school set-up 
and philosophy? 

2. To discuss common problems, both 
teaching problems and teachers problems 
(their life problems) — for from the pool- 
ing of ideas and experiences comes growth. 

3. To make a unified attack on school 
problems — that is, acting on the knowledge 
gained. 

4. To grow culturally and in well- 
roundedness — meeting more people and as- 
sociating with them socially and mentally 
is a part of living, contributing and getting 
the most from life. 


Having then accepted the teachers 
meeting not as a “necessary evil” but 
as a place where we expect to be able 
to make contributions and also learn 
from the experience of others, how 
would the majority of teachers answer 
the following questions which try to 
stress the part played by the teacher, 
constructively, in a teachers meeting? 

A. Do you respect the individual's per- 
sonality? 


1. Do you always discuss your principal from 
a professional standpoint, rather than a per- 
sonal one? 


2. Do you respect the opinion of the principal 
and other teachers? 


8. Do you try to give everyone a chance to 
express himself without interruption ? 


4. Are you sure never to monopolize the meet- 
ing with your views, perhaps preventing others 
from speaking? 


5. Do you try to maintain friendly relation- 
ships with other teachers at all times? 


6. Are you outwardly appreciative of contri- 
butions made by other teachers? 

B. Do you feel that the success of the 
teachers meeting is your responsibility as 
well as the principal's? 

1. Do you try to be on time? 


2. Do you definitely arrange to have the time 
for the scheduled meeting? 


8. Have you given some thought to the ques- 
tion which you know is to be discussed? 


4. Do you save further questioning for the 
next meeting after the time limit has been 
reached ? 


5. Are you cheerful at meetings? 
6. Do you keep to the point in any discus- 
sion? 


7. Are you willing to serve on committees? 
(a) Do you really study the plan presented? (b) 
Do you do research if necessary to help solve 
your committee’s problem ? 


8. Do you suggest problems which you feel 
are of importance? 


9. Are you willing to experiment? 


10. Do you share ideas, books, supplies, ex- 
periences ? 


11. Do you mimeograph details which you 
present in a report — and let the teachers read 
them at their leisure? 


12. Do you try to carry a topic to some con- 
clusion, so that there will be no feeling of 
wasted effort? 


13. Do you have a sincere desire to help to 
establish objectives and outline a program of 
work with your principal? 

14. Do you have a desire to grow yourself 
so that you and your school can do the most for 
the child? 

15. If you have a suitable place, do you ever 
offer the use of your home for a more sociable 
setting for a teachers meeting? 


All of the above are good, general 
questions of attitude, but if the 
teacher is going to make some contri- 
bution in the outlining of objectives, 
the outlining and solving of problems, 
and the bettering of teaching in her 
location; then we must have some con- 
crete examples of what those contri- 
butions might consist. 

I have listed some possible problems un- 
der: 1. teachers’ problems, 2. teaching 


problems, 3. life problems, and 4. cultural 
achievements. 


1. Teachers Problems: 

ethics of the profession 

professional relations 

legislative programs 

salaries and salary schedules 

retirement annuities 

insurance, hospitalization and medical care 
tenure, sick leave 
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certification, selection 
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. Teaching Problems: 
Methods of instruction. 
1. supplementary and illustrative materials 


, 


2. lesson planning 
3. caring for individual differences 
4. possible excursions 

b. Curriculum content. 


1. fitting it to present-day living 
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ce. Child study. 
1. discipline — constructive and remedial 
2. reading 
3. marking systems 
4. testing: prognostic, diagnostic, measur- 
ing 
d. Educational philosophy. 
1. special aims for the year: what the 
school stands for 
2. the curriculum 
8. correlated classroom procedures. 
4. grade designation or pupil promotion 
e. Organization and structure of the educa- 
tional system. 


1. student participation in government 

2. extracurricular activities 

3. handling supplies 

4. uses of the library 

5. textbooks — selection and use 

6. room furniture and supplies 

7. the school plant—from the health 
angle 


f. Development of community school pro- 
grams adjusted to the present-day needs of 
boys and girls and the community 
1. assembly programs 
2. open house 
8. PTA 

g. Teaching load. 

h. Community resources. 


3. Life Problems: 


a. Social, economic, and political problems of 
modern society. 
1. readjusting dislocated populations 
2. results of inflation 
3. a new world order after the war 

b. Knowing and understanding problems of 

the people in the community. 
1. Increased cost of living. 

4. Cultural Achievements (extending and 
stimulating the personal experience of teach- 
ers). 

a. teacher personality— happiness and success 

b. personal efficiency in daily living 

¢. personal appreciations — sharing hobbies 

and interests with others 

d. professional and other reading 


Win such an array of problems, one 
could throw up one’s hands in horror and 
say you might just as well give up teaching 
and spend all your time in the teachers 
meeting! They are given merely as possible 
suggestions from which teachers could 
choose those most vital to themselves. 


From a principal's’ standpoint, the 
following is the criteria for a good 
program: 

1. Timely problems. 

2. Fairly balanced in variety of themes. 

3. It meets needs of the area. 


4. It meets the needs of the individuals 
concerned. 


5. Maximum teacher participation. 

6. Gives new ideals and strengthens old 
ones. 

7. Promotes cooperative group thinking 
in the solution of common problems. 





1. Dawson, Howard, A., Function of Teachers 
Meetings, Phi Delta Kappan. 
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8. Provides for recreational and social ac- 
tivities. 


The patterns of organization could be 


any of the following: 


1. speaker-audience 

small group conferences 
simple discussions 

panel discussion 
variations of discussion 
debates 

cooperative planning 
committee reports 

9. demonstrations 

10. visits 

11. exhibits 

12. a combination of patterns 
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If, after reading all the above means 
and needs of contributions, the teacher 
is still unconvinced, she may use any 
of P. B. Diederich’s ways of getting 
out of trying to find the solution to a 
problem.” 


1. Say that we must not move too rapidly. 
This avoids the necessity of getting started. 

2. Look slightly embarrassed when the prob- 
lem is brought up. Hint that it is in bad taste, 
or too elementary for mature consideration, or 
that any discussion of it is likely to be misin- 
terpreted by outsiders. 

3. Appoint a committee. 

4. Wait until some expert can be consulted. 

5. Point out that some of the greatest minds 
have struggled with this problem, implying that 
it does us credit to have even thought of it. 


Any of these suggestions may provide 
for mental gymnastics and make it quite 
impossible for the teachers to accomplish 
anything at a meeting — and will certainly 
bring about the lethargic, uninteresting 
meetings we all want to avoid! 
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Among important new language texts 
issued by D. C. Heath and Company, 285 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, are: 

Pittaro, Unidad de repaso, 44 cents; 
Jones-Barr, Resumen Gramatical, 60 cents; 
Jones-Barr, Un verano en Mexico, $1.40; 
Castillo‘Sparkman, Graded Spanish Read- 
ers, 6-10 (combined volume), $1.52; Bond, 
Deuxieme Etape, $1.60; Hagboldt, Graded 
German Readers, 1-5, alternate (combined 
volume), $1.40; Carter, Contos e anedotas 
brasileiros, $1.48. 

The Heath Language texts, in numerous 
series, are widely-used throughout the 
schools of the nation. 





Kings Canyon 


Kancs Canyon National Park, in the 
California High Sierra, is featured with 
strikingly beautiful illustrations and excel- 
lent articles in the December, 1942, issue 
of The Living Wilderness; Robert Sterling 
Yard, editor; published by The Wilderness 
Society, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Prime object of the society is the enlist- 
ment of the American people in the preser- 
vation of the American wilderness; mem- 
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New American 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 





H™ is the logical answer to 
your urgent seating problems! 
Handsome, strong, rigid and long- 
lasting all-wood furniture from 
American Seating Company’s de- 
sign rooms! 

Universal Tables in four sizes 
(24 x 48, 30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 
36 x 72 inches). Note total ab- 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 


207-225 Van Ness Ave. So. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





sence of structural interference 
with feet or knees. 

All-Service Wood Folding Chair 
No. 674, with cradle-formed seat 
and back of resin-bonded plywood. 
Folds to thickness of one leg for 
compact storage. Metal parts 
bonderized to resist rust. Durably 
finished. 


because— 





CALIFORNIA DIVISION 


6900 Avalon Blvd. 
LOS ANGELES 


Address either office for Catalog describing complete line of 
general school supplies carried in stock, 





Book Reviews 


By Roy W. Cloud 


Forgotten Pioneers 
Irish Leaders in Early California 


Issued by Trade Pressroom 


Thomas F. Prendergast of 
San Francisco has just written a book 
of unusual interest to all those who 
love California and its glorious past. 
The lives and works of Californians 
of Irish ancestry and of Irish birth are 
depicted by a man who is himself an 
honor to the little isle of Erin. 


Judge Prendergast has spent many 
years in careful research in preparing 
this book which outlines through 
biography the history of many pioneer 
citizens. He gives interesting details 
of early California, the occupations, 
industry, the family life, and other 
matters of historical interest. 


The book, a beautiful specimen of 
printing and binding, is from The 
Trade Pressroom (447 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco) and was produced un- 
der the personal direction of Arthur 
F. Fay, head of the firm. The edition 
is limited to 1500 copies. Baskerville 
type was used because of its legibility 
and beauty. This handsome volume is 
a real addition to Californiana. The 
Trade Pressroom can be proud of this 
fine volume. 


TO HIS REFUGEE SON 
Letters of Harry Arthur Dade 


American Mercury says: “Full of an 
extraordinary combination of reti- 
cence, deep emotion and playfulness, 
they make strangely moving reading 
and stand a good chance of becoming 
an enduring document of these times.” 
Grace O. Kelley in the 

Library Journal says: “The letters, 
detailed and with warm charm in 
manner and style, personalize and 
clarify the daily lives of the British 
people during the bombings of 1940- 
41. . . Will be read eagerly at one 
sitting. Recommended for all li- 
braries.” 

$2.50 less 10% to Libraries, 
with this advertisement 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
PRESS 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 





Keith, Old Master of California 


BB xoree: Cornelius F. §. C. of 
St. Mary’s College is the author of a 
profusely illustrated biography of Wil- 
liam Keith, the great landscape painter 
of California. The book is written by 
a man who knew intimately practically 
every phase of Keith's life. For ten 
years he studied and recreated the 
great master painter's experience in 
Scotland, America, and Alaska. 


He spent long hours with Keith's paint- 
ings and grasped the meanings of the lights 
and shades. Father Cornelius has great lit- 
erary attainments; because of his ability to 
write, he has given to the world an appre- 
ciation of a famous American which will 
find a ready place in California's growing 
list of biographies. 

Anyone who examines this book will 
want to read it not only for the beauty of 
its 200 illustrations, but because of its in- 
teresting character. 

Teachers and students who wish to have 
a copy of Keith may get it at any bookstore 
or may order it from Keith Memorial, St. 
Mary's College, California; on request 
Brother Cornelius will autograph the vol- 
ume. The colored plates, neatly mounted, 
are 50c each or $4.50 for the set. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, are the 
publishers; price, $5 plus 15c sales tax; 
postage 10c. 


The California Legislature 


eBoseri ALLAN BEEK, veteran Secre- 
tary of the Senate, has written an interesting 
and instructive book entitled The California 
Legislature. Eminently qualified to produce 
such a work, he has presided over the 
“Desk” of the State Senate for more than 
20 years. He has seen bills enacted into 
law, has listened to debates, has known 
legislators. 


The first chapter is an historical descrip- 
tion of legislative bodies in general and of 
the California Legislature in particular. 
Other chapters discuss our plan of repre- 
sentation, sessions of the Legislature, prep- 
aration, presentation, and action given all 
proposed laws. They also deal with lobby- 
ing, minorities, and the committee system. 

Mr. Beek also discusses the Governor as 
a legislator, and outlines the activities of 
other state officers. All in all he has given 
a most constructive analysis of government 
in a very interesting manner. This would 
be a valuable addition to any school library 
for supplementary work in teaching civil 
government. 

The State Senate authorized the State 
Printing Office to produce the book and 
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copies are to be distributed in limited num- 
bers by the Senators. School principals de- 
siring a copy of this book should commun- 
icate with their Senator. 


Oakland — A History 


ae A. CUMMINGS and E. S. Pladwell 
have written an instructive, authentic and 
colorful history of the City of Oakland. 
The book comes from the Tribune Press 
of Oakland. C. A. S. Shockey prepared the 
art work which adds materially to the 
attractiveness of the volume. 

This book which has been so splendidly 
prepared is dedicated to the Citizens of 
Oakland in commemoration of his 50 years 
in Oakland by Grant D. Miller of the Grant 
D. Miller Mortuaries of Oakland. 

Anyone who can obtain a copy of this 
book is fortunate as it has been issued for 
private distribution. It should be in every 
school library of Northern California. 


A Guide Book 
in Safety Education 


Enxectovers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Wausau, Wisconsin, has pub- 
lished a 125-page Guidebook in Safety Edu- 
cation, by G. W. Bannerman, principal, 
Wausau High School, and F. W. Braun, 
chief engineer of the company, is dedicated 
to the School Children of America. 

The authors state that accidents, war and 
disease are among our greatest enemies. To 
defeat these enemies, a course-of-study 
from kindergarten through high school is 
outlined, illustrated, and described. This 
should be a valuable book in every school, 
for “All the earth’s treasures cannot buy 
life and sound limbs.” 


* * * 


Conserve Trees 


Tastes For Tomorrow, second 
educational book on the forests pub- 
lished by American Forest Products 
Industries, 1319 18th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., is available for 
free distribution to schools. 

Like its predecessor, America’s Forests, 
the new book is geared to grades 7-9. 
Whereas, the first book discussed the past 
and present of America’s most abundant 
natural resource, Trees for Tomorrow em- 
phasizes the measures being taken by the 
forest industries to perpetuate the forest 
harvest on a sustained yield basis. 

Liberally illustrated and printed in well- 
spaced, legible type, it will be supplied to 
all teachers and schools requesting it in 
sufficient quantity for all members of their 
classes. It is intended to be used in direct 
classroom work, to be collected after study, 
and re-used the following year. 
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SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SHOULD TEACH IN WARTIME* 


Educational Policies Commission 


T EACHERS are not complacent — 
never have been. No day passes with- 
out their making some specific contri- 
bution to the war effort — rationing 
registration, Selective Service registra- 
tion, scrap collection, victory corps, 
Red Cross, victory gardens, war 
savings. 


Teachers are more than doing their 
part, individually and professionally. 
They understand that our nation is 
engaged in a desperate struggle for its 
very survival, that the possibility of a 
worthwhile life for us and for all the 
world depends on the outcome, that 
education is bound to be affected, and 
that educational institutions must go 
“all-out” for victory. 


But educators in many sections of 
the country have moved slowly in 
their conversion plans. The time has 
come for a change in tempo. The 
program of education in wartime must 
be on its way. 


In any “all-out” wartime program 
for the schools two large groups of 
students are to be kept in mind: 


1. the older students who will almost 
certainly be directly involved in the war 
as fighters or full-time workers in essential 
industries and services; and 


2. the younger boys and girls who must 
know what it is all about but who will not 
be called upon for direct service unless the 
war is greatly prolonged. These two groups 
require different educational treatment. The 
terrible urgency of war dictates the course 
for the adolescents; the ultimate urgency of 
the peace should guide the program for the 
younger children. 


* The Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators have 
helped to chart the course of schools in the war 
so far. First it was A War Policy for American 
Schools (February 1942), then the Support of 
Education in Wartime (September 1942), and 
now What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime 
(January 1948). The following article is based 
upon suggestions and proposals outlined in the 
last-named publication, available from the Com- 
mission at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., for 10¢ per single copy. All points 
of view expressed in the article may be docu- 
mented in the original publication. 


Thus, the elementary school should seek 
to accomplish at least the following results 


during the war years: 

1. Lay a sound foundation of skills and habits 
of accuracy in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

2. Maintain the greatest possible security, and 
self-confidence among all the children. 

3. Promote good health. 

4. Provide opportunities for community serv- 
ice, both of a wartime and peacetime nature. 

5. Expand and improve the teaching of cul- 
tural and physical geography. 

6. Emphasize the ideals of freedom and equal- 
ity for which we are fighting. 

7. Enrich the artistic, literary, and musical 
experiences of the children and the community, 
partly to provide a release for wartime emo- 
tions, and partly as a tool for self-realization in 
childhood and adult life. 


For the secondary schools the story 
is different. Now, hard though it 
may be, certain prewar educational 
services must be discontinued to make 
way for new emphasis. War is too 
close to these boys and girls for school 
as usual. 

As an earthquake reveals weak con- 
struction in a skyscraper, so has this 
war revealed the weak spots in sec- 
ondary education. Any strengthening 
done now for war may very well 
improve the stability of the structure 
for the future. 

Changes will take many forms. 
This is what should and undoubtedly 
will be happening in 12 of the fields 
of secondary education : 


1. Occupational guidance and counselling. 
What the individual pupil prepares himself 
to be will now be determined by how many 
engineers, physicians, welders, soldiers, 
nurses, and teachers the country is likely 
to need in the years immediately ahead. A 
national manpower policy is required for 
intelligent operation of crisis education. 


2. Pre-induction training. This should be 
an integral part of the education of every 
able-bodied boy before he attains his 18th 
birthday and should be accorded a full 
measure of academic recognition and pres- 
tige. 


3. Occupational training. There are cer- 
tain desirable changes to be made in the 
war ‘industries training programs in some 
localities. These changes can be accom- 
plished through cooperation between the 
schools, colleges, state agencies, and federal 
agencies. 


4. Mathematics and science. Students 
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now in high schools who lack ability to 
handle arithmetical operations should learn 
there the arithmetic that they ought to 
know. Beyond arithmetic, wartime mathe- 
matics instruction should be definitely re- 
lated to actual wartime duties, stressing 
problems and topics drawn from the fields 
of aviation, navigation, mechanized war- 
fare, and industrial management. In like 
manner, science courses should point toward 
training for war. 


5. Citizenship education. This nation must 
emerge from this war a stronger and more 
efficient Republic than we were. For the 
teaching of democratic citizenship in sec- 
ondary schools we need to observe the fol- 
lowing guiding principles: 


a. We must win the war. 


b. We must keep the ideals of democracy 
alive. 


c. We must have faith in the future. 


d. We must accept our Republic’s share of re- 
sponsibility for world order. 


e. We must develop practical plans of inter- 
national cooperation. 


f. We must limit national sovereignty. 


g. We must adopt economic policies consist- 
ent with our ideals of human freedom. 





FOR BETTER 


Talking... 
Writing... 
Reading... 


Listening... 


We Talk 
and Write 


(Grades 3-6) 


L. J. O'Rourke, Katuryn Wuite, 
Epirn Austin DINWOODEY, 
Juanita WINN 


Language Arts tools built by experts 
to help children grow in language 
power and generally to acquire pre- 
cision and honesty in language. 


Write for illustrated brochure on 
We Talk and Write books and folder 
on the complete Language Arts 


Program. 


Scott, Foresman 
and Company 


CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 
DALLAS 

NEW YORK 
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The organized efforts of the schools at 
all levels are necessary to make our civic 
behavior and attitudes more humane, re- 
sponsible and intelligent. 


6. Languages. It is highly desirable that 
a proportion of our total fighting and pro- 
ducing strength have sufficient mastery of 
a modern language such as Spanish or 
German that they can read it, write it, and 
speak it with considerable fluency. Students 
with aptitudes should be given opportunity 
to learn such languages as Russian, Chinese, 
Japanese and Italian, too, where the number 
of interested students and qualified teachers 
would warrant offering such training. The 
recognized current objectives of English 
speech and composition can be solidly jus- 
tified as an invaluable contribution to the 
efficient citizenship we require. 


7. Health and physical education. The 
war requirement here is so obvious that 
little need be said. No secondary school 
can be all-out for war until serviceable 
health instruction and appropriate physical 
education are available to all students. 


Homemakers have 
exceedingly important contributions to make 
to the war. Today's home economics train- 


ing should place special stress on: 

Family budgets, with special reference to ris- 
ing living costs and war savings; conservation, 
adjustment and repair of home equipment and 
furniture; solving problems of inadequate or 
crowded housing; nutrition, with special refer- 
ence to rationed foods and appropriate substi- 
tutes; economy in the preparation and preser- 
vation of food; economy in the making, repair- 
ing, and maintenance of clothing; arrangements 
in the home for black-outs and air raid shel- 
ters; family unity and morale in wartime ; home 
nursing; and the care of small children. 


8. Home economics. 


9. The arts. Music, art and literature 
are the great builders of morale and unity. 
We need them desperately now. Powerful 
emotion, properly directed, can go a long 
way toward victory. Aroused creative genius 
can produce works to stimulate the mass of 
our American people to significant demo- 
cratic action. 


10. Preparation for college in wartime. 
Attendance at an institution of higher edu- 
cation should be considered as an oppor- 
tunity to prepare rapidly to enter certain 
military and essential civil occupations 
which require training of longer duration 
and greater specialization than is provided 
in the secondary schools. It is the duty of 
young people capable of taking such train- 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


New Regional Geography Series 
— Write for Booklet — 


1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 








ing to enroll in it and to pursue it dili- 
gently. It is the duty of our government 
officials in charge of manpower allocations 
to see to it that a sufficient number of 
qualified youth do receive the amounts and 
kinds of college training necessary. Colleges 
must find out what that training is and 
offer it. Secondary schools are obligated 
to prepare properly qualified youth to 
undertake such college work. 


11. Work and work-experience in sec- 
ondary education. The primary business of 
high school students is to learn as quickly 
as possible what they should know in order 
to assume full adult responsibilities in war- 
time. But as they learn they may also work. 
During summer months and after school- 
hours students should be subject to assign- 
ment to community service, industrial or 
farm work whenever an emergency requir- 
ing their service arises. It is important, 
however, that educational and child welfare 
officials collaborate to protect youth against 
exploitation or extremely hazardous occu- 
pations. 


12. Character education. War may pro- 
mote valor, industry, thrift and self-sacri- 
fice for a lofty cause, but such humane 
sentiments as mercy, tolerance and good 
will are apt to be supplanted by cruelty, 
malice, revenge, and hate. These baser 
emotions may be necessary for soldiers re- 
quired to kill. They are not the character 
traits which schools should foster in boys 
and girls. The spiritual casualties of the 
war will be great enough and lasting enough 
without any help from the teaching pro- 
fession. During wartime, American schools 
carry the obligation to teach a strong and 
positive love of freedom and fair play, to 
instill a hatred of vicious policies and en- 
slaving actions rather than of races and 
nations of men. 


Tue ‘above proposals for secondary 
schools in wartime may appear radical to 
school people who have long been accus- 
tomed to other procedures. They are rad- 
ical. The needs of the present day cannot 
possibly be met merely by tacking on 
additional courses, as one adds a postscript 
to a message that is already complete as 
it stands. Every activity in the secondary 
school must face this question: Does this 
activity have a greater wartime value than 
any other which can possibly be provided 
or devised? 


The School Employee, praiseworthy offi- 
cial monthly state-wide publication of Cali- 
fornia School Employees Association, is now 
in its 12th volume; Ed D. Black is editor- 
in-chief with offices at 463 West Palmer 
Avenue, Compton. This interesting maga- 
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zine is issued monthly except August and 
September; subscription, $1 per year. The 
magazine has good departments on the 
school secretary, buildings and grounds, and 
school cafeteria. State President of the 
Association is Frank Thomas, 953 The Ala- 
meda, Berkeley. 


California Legislature 


BR port of the Commonwealth 


Club’s research project on the Legis- 
lature has been published as a 350- 
page volume, The Legislature of Cali- 
fornia —Its Membership, Procedure, 
and Work. 


Funds for the research were provided by 
Commonwealth Club; the project was spon- 
sored and supervised by the research advis- 
ory council of Commonwealth Club of 
California. The book contains 10 chapters. 

In the words of former Governor Young, 
the intent was “not to present the Legis- 
lature as it ought to be, but to present the 
Legislature as it is.” 

In addition to information about the 
California Legislature the volume contains, 
in more than 75 tables, much data about 
legislatures of other states. Each chapter 
has a separate detailed table of contents 
and a comprehensive reference list. 

Of interest to California school people 
and to all students of government, the book 
may be obtained, bound in blue cloth, gold 
stamped, at $3.50 a copy, or bound in 
heavy boards, at $3 a copy, by ordering 
from the Commonwealth Club, Hotel St. 
Francis, San Francisco. 


* * * 


Refugee Son 


lve of New Mexico 
Press, at Albuquerque, has brought 
out a particularly noteworthy and 
poignant book, Letters of Harry Ar- 
thur Dade, Kew, Surrey, England, To 
His Refugee Son, John, and dedicated 
“to the brave parents of refugee chil- 
dren everywhere who sacrifice their 
own desires that their children may be 
safe.” 

This attractively printed and illus- 
trated book of 200 pages comprises 30 
beautiful letters to John, living in a 
foster home in Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
from his father in England. It is a 
worthy book for all parents and 
teachers. 
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BASE FOOTBALL 


A NEW GAME FOR GRADES 5, 6, 7 AND 8 


Edwin H. Trethaway, Supervisor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Los Angeles City Schools 


Supplies: One football. 


Area: Baseball diamond. Passer’s line 35 
feet from home plate. 


Number and position of players: Ten 
players constitute an official team; catcher, 
passer (pitcher), two shortstops, three base- 
men, and three fielders. The number may 
be varied if desired. The players on each 
team should be numbered consecutively and 
take turns kicking in order throughout the 
game. Each inning players rotate positions. 
The order is as follows: catcher, passer, Ist 
baseman, 2nd baseman, 3rd baseman, left 
shortstop, right shortstop, left fielder, center 
fielder, right fielder. 


Object of the game: is for members of 
the team which is up, to catch a pass from 
the passer and to kick or pass a fair ball 
into the field, and to succeed in running 
around the bases to score without being put 
out; for the fielding team to prevent the 
opposing team from making runs, and to 
put three men out. 


Skills: 1. To kick the ball accurately. 2. 
To catch and pass accurately. 3. To run 
and to tag a runner with the ball without 
dropping it. 


Length of the game: Seven innings con- 
stitute an official game. 


Rules: Rules of baseball apply with the 
following changes: 


Fielding team: 


1. The passer stands on the pitcher's 
plate (35 feet from home base) and takes 
one step while he passes the ball to the 
player waiting directly behind home plate. 
The distance between passer and kicker 
should not be less than 35 feet. 

2. The passer throws the ball the same 
way as a forward pass is made in Pass 


Touch Football. 


Kicking team: 

1. The kicker must stand directly behind 
and within three feet of home base while 
kicking or passing the ball into the field. 
The kicker may not step in any direction 
from his position behind home plate until 
he has caught the ball. When passing or 
kicking, the kicker may not take more than 
two steps. 

2. The kicker must not delay the game. 
He must pass or kick within five seconds. 
Penalty: the kicker is out. 


The ball: 


1. A fair pass is one delivered by the 
passer while standing behind the passer’s 
line, and which goes across the home plate. 

2. An illegal ball is: 

a. One delivered by the passer when not 
starting his pass from the pitcher's plate. 

b. A forward pass that does not go over 
the home plate. 

3. Penalty for an illegally passed ball: If 
the kicker received four illegal balls, the 
ball is given to him for a free kick or pass. 
If he succeeds in kicking or passing a fair 
ball he runs. If he kicks or passes a foul 
ball, he is out. A line ball is good. 

4. Strike: 

a. Any legally thrown ball which passes 
in the air over home plate is called a strike, 
even though not caught by the kicker. The 
ball must not be higher than the head of 
the kicker, nor below the knees. 

b. If the kicker in attempting to catch 
the ball touches the ball and fails to hold it. 

c. Any legally thrown ball, not caught, 
which touches the kicker. 


Outs: 

1. Kicking or passing the ball while not 
standing directly behind home-plate. 

2. If, while off base, a runner is tagged 
with the ball in the hands of the fielder. 

3. On a kick kicked foul or a pass 
thrown foul. 





course. 








TODAY’S AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Williams-Howard. Designed for use as a basal text in the 
high school “Problems in Democracy” or “Social Problems” 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE 


Gray. A new four-book series in which each book combines 
the features of an English workbook and handbook, for the 
9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 


Write For Your Copies 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Base runner: 


A base runner may not leave the base 
until the kicker’s foot has made contact 
with the ball, or if he is passing the ball 
the runner may not leave base until the 
ball has left the passer’s hand. However, 
a base runner may advance on a play or an 
error. 


Scoring: One run is scored by the side 
which is up when the player succeeds in 
kicking or passing a fair ball and touching 
first, second, third, and home bases without 
being put out. However, if a runner 
reaches home, having run on a kick or a 
pass which put the kicker out and that play 
is the third out, his run cannot be scored. 


Teaching suggestions: 


1. Definition of “take but two steps in 
throwing or kicking the ball”: Step forward 
transferring the weight to the forward foot, 
then step forward with the other foot, then 
kick with the rear foot or throw the ball. 

2. To pass a football properly spread the 
fingers around the ball near the end, thumb 
on the opposite side, palm underneath, 
thumb and fingers pointing upward, tips 
of fingers touching the lacing so as to se- 
cure a firm grip. Hold the ball directly 
over the right shoulder about head high. 
Throw with a snap of the forearm, releas- 
ing the thumb first and fingers next. As 
the fingers are released the ball spirals as 
it proceeds toward the receiver. 


Mr. Trethaway states that the new 
game has been very successful wher- 
ever it has been tried. — Ed. 


$1.96 list 


Each book 60c list 
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Your Ineome Tax 


Rules of U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Affecting Teachers Income Reports 


From a bulletin by NEA Research Division 


Bevow are listed rulings of Bureau of 
Internal Revenue with respect to deductions 
allowed teachers from gross income for the 
purpose of federal income taxation. These 
rulings are published in the bulletins of 
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Spring Semester Features 


PAN-AMERICAN 
~ MUSIC 


Pan-American Music Sources 
Feb. 4: Indigenous Music 
Feb. 11: African Music 
Feb. 18: Anglo-Celtic Music 
Feb. 25: Iberian Music 


Period II: 


Western Hemisphere Music 
Mar. 4: Afro-Spanish Music 
Mar. 11: Spanish-American Music 
Mar. 18: Portuguese-American Music 
Mar. 25: Polynesian Music 


Period III: 
A-B-C-D Music 
Age. i+ 
Apr. 8: 
Apr. 15: 
Apr. 25: 


Period IV: 
Music Types and Correlation 


May 6: Descriptive Music and Art 


May 138: Emotional Music and 
Literature 


May 20: Absolute Music and Politics 


American Music 
British Music 
Chinese Music 
Dutch Music 






THURSDAY MORNINGS 
10 o'clock, P.W.T. 
11 o’clock, M.W.T. 
on the National Broadcasting 
Company Network 
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Bureau of Internal Revenue and serve as 
models for those in similar circumstances. 


Several of the rulings, made prior to the 
time when public school teachers were re- 
quired to pay federal income taxes, were 
made with reference to college or private- 
school teachers who have always paid in- 
come taxes. They are listed here because 
rulings on the occupation of teaching will 
apply regardless of whether the teacher is 
employed in a private or public school, col- 
lege or elementary school. The numbers in 


parentheses after each ruling are the 


references. 


1. Dues paid by teachers to professional so- 
cieties, the price of their subscriptions to edu- 
cational journals connected with their profes- 
sion, and traveling expenses including railroad 
fares and meals and lodging, incurred in attend- 
ing teachers’ conventions in the U. S. if they 
are not reimbursed for such expenses, are de- 
ductible from the compensation received by them 
as teachers in determining net income for fed- 
eral income tax purposes. Records of such 
expenditures should be kept to substantiate the 
deductions claimed. (I.T. 3448, 1 C.B. 206, Feb., 
1941.) 


2. The expenses of school teachers in attend- 
ing summer school are in the nature of per- 
sonal expenses incurred in advancing their edu- 
eation and are not deductible. (O.D. 892, 4 C.B. 
209.) 


3. Traveling expenses incurred by teachers on 
sabbatical leave, who receive compensation 
while engaged in the required traveling and who 


must report relative to their travels, are de- 
ductible. (LT. 8380, 1940-1 C.B. 29— 23— 
10278.) 


4. Where a substitute teacher is employed in 
lieu of a regular teacher in the public schools 
of the District of Columbia and the latter pays 
the substitute on a per diem basis, the amount 
paid by the regular teacher constitutes a proper 
deduction as an ordinary and necessary business 
expense. (I.T. 2978, C.B. June, 1936, p. 89.) 


Research Work 


5. The following items in connection with 
research work of a teacher in a college, for 
which he receives no remuneration on account 
thereof, are not personal expenses: (1) Expendi- 
tures in connection with the publications of the 
results of investigation, such as plates and fig- 
ures for illustrative purposes; (2) depreciation 
on books and instruments purchased for use 
in research work; and (3) expenses incurred 
when traveling for the purpose of attending 
meetings of scientific societies. Expenditures 
(2) and (3) are deductible from gross income. 
Expenditure (1) may or may not be deductible 
depending upon whether such expenses are ordi- 
nary and necessary or constitute capital expendi- 
ture. (G.C.M. 11654, C.B. June, 1933, p. 250. 
I.T. 2688, C.B., June, 1933, p. 251, revoking I.T. 
1520 Dec., 1922.) 


6. Railroad fare expended by a member of 
the faculty of a university in traveling from 
his place of regular employment to his place 
of temporary employment at a summer school 
is a deductible business expense. (G.C.M. 10915, 
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C.B. Dec., 1982, p. 245. I.T. 26401, 
1932, p. 246, revoking 1238.) 


C.B. Dec., 


7. The amount expended by a university pro- 
fessor, for traveling expenses, including meals 
and lodging, while rendering professional serv- 
ices elsewhere than in the city in which he 
maintained his home, is deductible in computing 
net income. (I.T. 2481, C.B. Dec., 1929, p. 291.) 


8. Retirement annuities are subject to the 
rule of section 22 (b) (2) if the employees made 
contributions toward the purchase of the annui- 
ties. (I.T. 3346, 1940 — 6 — 10165.) 


9. When a beneficiary receives any part of 
the amount standing to credit of decedent, 
whether employee or annuitant at time of death, 
sum is exempt from federal taxation under sec- 
tion 22 (b) (3) relating to gifts, bequests, and 
devises. 


10. Pensions are distinguished from annuities 
in G.C.M. 14598, XIV—1 C.B. 50. Pensions 
are considered compensation for past services 
and are taxable. 


Bears of Yosemite, by M. E. Beatty, is 
the title of the January, 1943, issue of Yo- 
semite Nature Notes, monthly publication 
of Yosemite Naturalist Department and 
Natural History Association; membership $1 
per year. C. F. Brockman is Park Natur- 
alist. Many California teachers and other 
Californians have visited Yosemite and are 
acquainted with its bears. This excellent 
illustrated bulletin of 16 pages will have 
wide school use and general reading. 


Individual copies may be obtained for 
25c each from Yosemite Natural History 
Association, Yosemite National Park; special 
prices on group orders. 


Other nature-study bulletins issued by the 
Association are,— Yosemite Indians, 24 
pages, 15 illustrations; Birds of Yosemite, 
36 pages, 30 ill.; 101 Wildflowers of 
Yosemite, 40 pages, 102 ill.; Cone-bearing 
Trees of Yosemite, 40 pages, 21 ill.; price 
25c each when ordered in lots of 12 or more. 












Pay Old Bills or 


INCOME TAXES 


No-co-maker loans. $6 per $100 borrowed 


Teacher Hssociates, Inc. 


A TEACHERS’ WELFARE ORGANIZATION 


Henry E. Thomson (Teacher, S. F. 
Secondary Schools), President 
251 Post Street DOuglas 0720 
San Francisco 
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CREATIVE POETRY 


Wilma Verne Utterback, 6th Grade Teacher, Live Oak Elementary School, Santa Cruz 


iiss: dormant within every nor- 
mal individual is the ability to create. 
The least attention, stimulation, or 
cultivation will often cause it to blos- 
som forth in an unbelievable manner. 
It may assume one of many forms, but 
its beauty, naturalness, and originality 
reveal the hidden desire for self. 
expression. 


Many children have a natural feel- 
ing for poetry, and require little en- 
couragement or assistance in recording 
their thoughts rhythmically. I have 
been especially pleased with the 
achievements of my sixth grade pupils 
in this type of work. 


One typically beautiful autumn day 
when a bluish haze hung above the 
horizon, a brisk wind sent the colorful 
leaves sailing earthward, and the chat- 
tering squirrels scurried to and fro 
preparing for the coming of winter, I 
gave the children an opportunity to 
express their ideas concerning autumn. 


“If, like Rip Van Winkle, you had 
just awakened from a_ twenty-year 
sleep, how would you know without 
consulting a calendar, that it was 
autumn?” I began. 


Many common signs of autumn 
were enthusiastically mentioned by the 
various members of the group, and 
written on the board. We talked in 
great detail about the ones we had 
noticed on the way to school that 
morning, and others we intended to 
look for on the way home. 


Then I asked them if they had ever 
thought of autumn as being some liv- 
ing creature who had left all of these 
signs along the way as he traveled 
through the land. There was an 1m- 
mediate response and we soon had all 
kinds of stimulating ideas before us — 
enough to inspire the least imaginative 
child. 

I] then read them a great number of 
autumn poems from magazines and 
books, and finally some which I had 
written especially for that purpose. 


One of these, which I include here, 
they enjoyed immensely. 


The artist, autumn, comes at night, 
Leaves fields and forests wondrous bright; 
He paints the many things he sees 

And wipes his brushes on the leaves. 


They are all very anxious to write down 
their own impressions, and the results, some 
of which follow,* were very gratifying. 


Autumn is a gypsy, 

With colors bright and gay ; 
She takes a pair of scissors, 
And cuts her skirt away. 
Then she takes a paste brush, 
And pastes then on the leaves, 
And now they are pretty 

As anything she sees. 


— Grace McFarland. 


Another day, after an extremely windy 
night, we let our imaginations run riot con- 
cerning the mysterious identity of the wind. 
I again read them numerous poems, includ- 
ing the following one of mine which I had 
written some time previously. 


The wind is a mischievous boy, 

Teasing’s his greatest joy. 

He chases the girls and tangles their curls, 
Or into the gutter, their hats he hurls, 
This teasing, mischievous boy. 


Only one of the poems written at this 
time is available. 


The wind is a whistling giant, 

Whistling his songs through the night, 

He’s as wide as two hills, 

And as tall as four trees, 

Oh, he is a monstrous sight! 

He stalks through the land like a whirlwind, 





* Due to lack of space, only a few of the 
poems could be included here. — Ed. 


Whistling day and night ; 

He rustles the trees, 

And drops the leaves, 

And never wears anything bright. 


— June McComas. 


With equal success they wrote poetry 
about Egypt, the country we were becoming 
acquainted with in Social Studies. Some 
of the best ones follow. 


SPHINXES 


Sphinxes gray in color, 
Sphinxes large in size, 
Nothing could be duller, 
Although they are quite wise. 
Made of solid granite, 
Near the River Nile, 
On whose banks the camels 
Walk in single file. 

— Shirley Peppers. 


THE EGYPTIAN PHARAOH 


The dead Egyptian pharaoh 

With his silks so fine, 

Is placed in a pyramid 

With spices and wine, 

On the four walls are many designs. 
— Leola Wilhelm. 


I AM looking eagerly forward to 
other poetic feasts which I know I 
shall have the opportunity of enjoying 
in the future. 


Flying and Weather, audio-visual and 
teaching aids, 1942, is a valuable tentative 
list of periodicals, publications, charts and 
maps, films, slides and filmslides, recordings 
and blueprints (to teach pre-flight aero- 
nautics and also to correlate the study of 
aviation and weather with other studies in 
the schools wartime curricula) by Dr. Lili 
Heimers, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey; price 50c, stamps 
not accepted. 





BASIC ELECTRICITY 
J. L. FEIRER & R. O. WILLIAMS 


Prepared at the request of the WAR DEPARTMENT on OUTLINE NO. PIT-101 


This book goes even beyond the War 
Department outline for a practical pre- 
induction text, and contains material 
received from the Navy Department. It 
follows the best téaching methods, and 
covers the subject completely. Is filled 
with practical teaching aids, summaries, 
questions, problems and experiments, 


and above all military applications. 
New and absolutely up-to-date in con- 
tent and design, it also contains 396 
illustrations that “talk,” showing not 
only symbols, circuits, and experiment 
set-ups, but also Army, Navy and Indus- 
trial uses. Cloth Bound $1.92, Five 
Copies $1.44 each. 


Request a copy on Approval for Examination 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS ..... . . Peoria, Illinois 
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St. Louis Meetings 


Nationa League of Teachers Asso- 
siations St. Louis Convention headquarters 
at Hotel Satler. Saturday, February 27 — 
reception at 8:00 p.m. in headquarters; 
Sunday, February 28—luncheon confer- 
ence at 11:45 a.m.; Monday, March 1 — 
conference at Hotel Statler at 2:15 p.m. on 
juvenile delinquency. Helen F. Holt, presi- 
dent, 1543 B Santa Clara Avenue, Alameda. 


TEACHERS 
WANTED 


Will you please ask your 
unemployed friends who 
would like to teach during 
this emergency to contact 
the Placement Offices of 
CTA? 


Placement service for 
members, at moderate cost. 


Address: 


EARL G. GRIDLEY 
2207 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley; 


Phone THornwall 5600; 
or 


CARL A. BOWMAN 


408 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles; 


Phone TRinity 1558 





COMING 


February 3— Social Hygiene Day; 
national observance. 


February 7-14— Negro History Week; 
18th annual celebration. 


February 19 — CTA Board of Directors; 
regular meeting. San Francisco. 


February 19-28 — Brotherhood Week; 
national observance. 


February 20 — CTA Legislative Commit- 
tee meeting. San Francisco. 


February 26-March 2— American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators; 
convention. St. Louis. 


annual 


March 13 —CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


April— Good Citizenship Pilgrimage, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


April — National Audubon Society and 
California affiliated societies; 3rd state con- 
vention. Los Angeles. 


April 1— Closing date, Americanism 
Essay Contest; auspices American Legion 
Auxiliary. 


April 2-5 — Association for Childhood 
Education; national convention. St. Louis. 


April 9——- CTA Board of Directors and 
Committee meetings. Palace Hotel, San 


Francisco. 


April 10 CTA Annual Meeting, State 
Council of Education. Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco. 


April 12-17 — California Public Schools 
Week; 24th annual observance. Charles 
Albert Adams, State Chairman. 
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April 14-17 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; 
annual convention. Cincinnati. 


April 19-22 — California Western Music 
Educators Conference. Santa Barbara. 


May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council; 
regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 


May 10-14 — California Conference of 
Social Work; annual Los 
Angeles. 


convention. 


June 25-29 — National Education Asso- 
ciation; annual convention. Indianapolis. 


November 13-—— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


* * & 


Loyola Educational Digest, edited by 
Austin G. Schmidt, professor of education, 
Loyola University, Chicago, now in its 19th 
volume, is issued monthly except July and 
August; subscription price, $3 per year. 
Address all communications concerning this 
valuable and praiseworthy digest to him at 
3441 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 


* * #* 


Plays of Patriotism for Young Americans, 
edited by Golden, a fine book of over 300 
pages, published by Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
comprises 17 admirable plays, mostly one- 
act, for young people in upper elementary 
grades, junior high and high schools. These 
plays, royalty-free, strike a fresh new note 
in the field of short patriotic plays; price 
$2.50. 


Back to Sehool 


Tie national committee named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is now working with the 
War and Navy Departments to enable 
young men in military service to resume 
their schooling after the conclusion of the 
war. 


Chairman is Brigadier General Frederic 
H. Osborn; the other members are Y. B. 
Smith, dean of Columbia University Law 
School; Dexter M. Keezer, president, Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon; and R. C. Har- 
ris, president of Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


Captain Cortlandt C. Baughman, U.S.N., 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, 
D. C.; John W. Studebaker, Commissioner, 
U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 
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2 New Texts for Pre-Induction Courses 


PREPARED by authors with years of experience in organizing and 


teaching the fundamentals of science and shopwork 


TO MEET THE ARMY SPECIFICATIONS in skilled training as set 
forth in the OUTLINES based on TECHNICAL AND FIELD MANUALS 
OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


By 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent 


LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 


Director, Bureau Industrial Arts 
ducation 


CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Your present laboratory and shop 
equipment can be used for these 
courses. 

Your regular staff can conduct 
them. 








+ 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text 


A first-level course, providing information and practice in the fundamentals 
prerequisite to work in radio, aviation, mechanics, and related specialized 
fields. Applications are drawn from Army materials. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text 


An introductory course furnishing information and practice leading to 
operative skills basic to Army service in a host of specialized fields. 
Operations in woodwork and metalwork are given, with especial attention 
to ropes, knots, wiring, soldering, and other contributory Army occupations. 


Profusely illustrated. Each $1.32 (list) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY san'reancisco 


aining Camp for 
VICTORY! 


In any library today—public, Army, Navy or 
Marine—you'll find serious young men studying 
the science and techniques of war, production and 
civilian defense. You'll find women of all ages 
poring over books on first aid, nutrition, machine 
shop practice, mathematics and motor cars. You'll see 
business and professional men re-reading books on poli- 
tical philosophy, government, history and economics. 
And you’ll see new groups of readers from all walks of 
life seeking solace, courage or relaxation in fiction, biog- 
raphy, inspirational and religious works. 

For the Library—always the training camp for democ- 
racy—has become the TRAINING CAMP FOR VIC- 
TORY ... builder of morale, “know how” and the will 
to fight. Librarians have become Staff Officers in a new 
war of Brains and Nerves. We at Gaylords are proud 
that we’re helping to make their jobs easier and more 
effective. 


PE AU Ne 


Syracuse, N.Y. £:t. 1396 Stockton, Calif. 


AKERS F BETTER LIBRARY FURNITURE AND PPLIES 


























Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 


Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 
resources. 

Because engineering and scientific progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportuni- 
ties for technical education, and therefore pro- 
vides each year more than 100 scholarships 
which are open to able high school students 
or graduates. 


Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 


gate these opportunities. 


For further details, write Technical Employ- 
ment and Training Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse Scholarships 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year 
Scholarships (10 each year) at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Open 
to all high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, gushed through the 
annual Science Talent Search in co- 
operation with Science Clubs of 
America. Open to high school 
seniors. 


6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Elec- 
trification Scholarships, awarded 
through the 4-H Clubs of America. 
Open to 4-H Club members. 


1 undergraduate Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Scholarship. 


Open to Employees and 
Sons of Employees 


16 undergraduate War Memorial 
Scholarships. 


Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Everywhere 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with 
University of Pittsburgh, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and Stevens 
Institute. 


Graduate Study 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fel- 
lowship. (Awards administered by 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers.) 


1 Westinghouse Graduate Fellow- 
ship at Stanford University. 


1 ae in metallurgy, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


1 prea 3 in powder metallurgy 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship at Mellon Institute. 





